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CHAPTER X. 


Miss Lanpon says in one of her exquisite novels 
that the history of a book—the feelings, sufferings and 
experience of its author would, if truly revealed, be 
often more touching, more romantic, and full of in- 
terest than the book itself—alas, alas, how true this 
is with me. How mournful would be the history of 
these pages could I write of that solemn, under cur- 
rent of grief that has swept through my heart while 
each word has fallen, as it were, mechanically from 
my pen. [ have written in a dream, my mind has 
been at work while my soul dwelt wholly with an- 
other. Between every sentence fear, and grief, and 
keen anxiety have broken up, known only to myself, 
leaving no imprint on the page which my heart was 
tracing. My brother, my noble, young brother, so 
good, so strong, so full of hopeful life. How many 
times have I said to my heart as each chapter was 
commenced, will he live to see the end? By his 
bed-side [ have written—with every sentence I have 
turned to see if he slept, or was in pain. We had 
began to count his life by months then, and as each 
period of mental toil came round, the wing of ap- 
proaching death fell more darkly over my page, and 
over my heart. Reader, do you know how we may 
live and suffer while the business of life goes regu- 
larly on, giving no token of the tears that are silently 
shed? 


Here, here! between this chapter and the last he 
died. The flowers we laid upon his coffia are scarcely 
withered; the vibrations of the passing bell have but 
Just swept through the beautiful valley where we laid 
him down to sleep. While I am yet standing bewil- 
dered and grief-stricken in ‘the valley and shadow 
of death,” for we followed that loved one even to the 
brink of eternity, rendering him up to God when we 
might go no further, even there comes this cry from 
the outer world, “ write—write!”’ 

And I must write—my work like his young life 





must not be broken off in the middle. Here, in the 
desolate room where he was an object of so much 
care, [ must gather up the tangled thread of my story 
There is nothing to interrupt me now—no faint moan, 
no gentle and patient call for water or for fruit. The 
couch is empty—the room silent; nothing is here to 
interrupt thought save the swell of my own heart— 
the flow of my own tears. 

And she sat waiting for her brother, that kind-hearted 
old huckster-woman, waiting for him on that Thanks- 
giving night, with the beautiful faith which will not 
yield up its hope even when everything that can rea- 
sonably inspire hope has passed away. 

The hired-man had escorted the Irish girl on a visit 
to some “cousin from her own country;” and Robert 
was acting as charioteer to the Warren family. Thus 
it happened that Mrs. Gray was left entirely alone in 
the old farm-house. 

The twilight deepened, but the good woman, lost in 
profound memories, sat gazing in the fire, unconscious 
of the gathering darkness: even her housewife thrift 
was forgotten, and she sat quiet and unconscious for 
ihe time. There stood the table, still loaded with the 
Thanksgiving supper—nothing had been renoved— 
for Mrs. Gray had no idea of more than one grand 
course at her festive-board. Pies, puddings, beef, 
fowl, everything came on at once a perfect deluge of 
hospitality, and thus everything remained a feast in 
ruins. When her guests went away, the good lady, 
partly from fatigue, partly from the rush of thick, 
coming memories, forgot that the table was to be 
cleared. The lonesome stillness suited her frame of 
mind, and thus she sat, motionless and sorrowful, 
brooding amid the vestiges of her Thanksgiving sup- 
per. 

She was aroused from this unusual state of abstrac- 
tion bya slight noise among the dishes, and supposing 
that the sleek, old house-cat had broken bounds for 
once, she stamped her foot upon the hearth too gently 
for much effect, and brushing the tears from her eyes, 
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uttered a faint “get out,” as if that hospitable heart 
smote her for attempting to deprive the cat of a rea- 
sonable share in the feast. 

Still the noise continued, and added to it was the 
faint creaking of a chair. She looked around, eagerly 
arose from her seat, and stood up motionless, with 
her eyes bent on the table. A man sat in the vacant 
chair—not the hired-man—for his life he dared not 
have touched that seat. The apartment was full of 
shadows, but through them all Mrs. Gray could detect 
something in the outline of that tall figure that made 
her heart beat fast. The face turned toward her was 
somewhat pale, and even through the gloom she felt 
the flash of two dark eyes riveted upon her. 

Mrs. Gray had no thought of robbers—what high- 
wayman could be fancied bold enough to seat himself 
in that chair? She had no fear of any kind, still her 
stout limbs began to shake, and when she moved to- 
ward the table it was with a wavering step. As she 
came opposite her brother’s chair the intruder leaned 
forward, threw his arms half across the table and bent 
his face toward her. That moment the hickory fire 
flashed up, she rushed close to the table, seized both 
the large hands stretched toward her, and cried out— 
Jacob, brother Jacob—is that you?” 

* Well, Sarah, I reckon it isn’t anybody else!” said 
Jacob Strong, holding his sister’s hand with a firm 
grip, though she was trying to shake his over the table 
with all her might. ‘ You didn’t expect me, I sup- 

qn” 

It would not do; with all his eccentricity the warm, 
rude love in Jacob Strong’s heart would force its way 
out. His voice broke; he suddenly planted his elbows 
on the table, and covering his face with both hands, 
sobbed -aloud. 

‘* Jacob, brother Jacob, don’t!” cried Mrs. Gray, 
coming round the table, her buxom face glistening 
with tears. “I’m sure it seems as if I should never 
feel like crying again. Why, Jacob, is it you? I 
can’t seem to have a realizing sense of it yet.” 

Jacob arose, opened his large arms, and gathered 
the stout form of Mrs. Gray to his bosom as if she 
had been a child. 

“Sarah, it is the same rough heart, with a great 
deal of love in it yet. Does not that seem real ?” 

‘** Yes,” said Mrs. Gray, in a soft, deep whisper, 
‘yes, Jacob, now it seems real, but I want to cry 
more than ever. It seems as if I couldn’t stop! I 
always kind of expected it, but now that you are 
here, it seems as if I had got you right back from 
Heaven.” 

Jacob Strong held his sister still closer to his bosom, 
and putting up his hand he attempted to smooth her 
hair with a sort of awkward caress, probably an old 
habit of his boyhood, but his hand fell upon the mus- 
lin and ribands of her cap, and the touch smote him 
like a reproach. ‘Oh, Sarah,” he said, in a broken 
voice, “ you have grown old. Have I been away so 
many years?” 

“Never mind that now,” answered Mrs. Gray, 
whose kindly heart was moved by the sigh that 
seemed lifting her from the bosom of her brother. 
“ Thave had trouble, and, sure enough, I have grown 
old, but it seems to me as if I was never so happy.” 





Jacob tightened his embrace a moment, and then 
released his sister. 

‘* Get a light, Sarah, let us look at each other.” 

Mrs. Gray took a brass candlestick from the man- 
tel-piece and kindled a light. Her face was paler 
than usual and bathed with tears as she turned it to- 
ward Jacob. For a time the two gazed on each other 
with a look of intense interest, an expression of re- 
gretful sadness settled on their features, and, without 
a word, Mrs. Gray set down the light. 

“Ts it age, Sarah, or trouble that has turned your 
hair so grey?” said Jacob, a moment after when both 
were seated at the hearth. He paused, a choking sen- 
sation came in his throat, and then he added with an 
effort, “have I helped do it, was it mourning be- 
cause | went off and never wrote?” 

* No, no, do not think that,” was the kind reply, “I 
always knew that there must be some good reason for 
it, l always expected that you would come back and 
that we should grow old together.” 

‘* Then it was not trouble about me?”’ 

‘Nothing of the kind, I knew that you would never 
do anything really wrong, something in my heart 
always told me that you were alive and about some 
good work, what, I could not tell, but though I longed 
to see you, and wondered ofien where you were, | 
was just as sure that all would end right, and that you 
would come back safe as if an angel from Heaven 
had told me so!” 

‘Yet I was doing wrong all the time, Sarab,” 
answered Jacob, smitten to the heart by the honest 
sisterly faith betrayed in Mrs. Gray’s speech. “It 
was cruel to leave you—cruel not to write. But it 
appeared to me as if 1 had some excuse. You were 
settled in life—and so much older. It did not seem 
as if you could care so much for me with a husband 
to think of. Besides, you and Eunice were so much 
nearer the same age. I was a boy, you know, and 
could not realize that two full grown married women 
really could be my sisters.” 

‘** You knew when poor Eunice died?” answered 
Mrs. Gray. “ You heard, no doubt, that she was 
buried by her husband not three months after the 
fever took him off: and about the baby.” 

“No, no, I never heard, I was too full of other 
things. Idid not even know that your husband was 
gone, till a man up yonder, called you the Widow 
Gray, when I inquired if you lived here. The last 
news | heard was years ago, when your husband left 
home and settled here on the Island.” 

‘He died that very year,” answered Mrs. Gray; 
with a gentle fall of the voice, ‘I have been alone 
ever since—all but little Robert.” 

“Little Robert, have you a child, then, Sarah, ! 
did not know that !” 

“No, it wasn’t my child, poor Eunice left a boy 
behind her. The dearest, sweetest little fellow, ! 
wish you could have seen him when he first come 
here, not three months old, so feeble and helpless—in 
his mother’s sickness he hadn’t been tended as chil- 
dren ought to be, and he was the palest, thinnest little 
creature. I wasn’t much used to babies, but some 
how God teaches us a way when we have the will— 
and no creature ever prayed for assistance as I did. 
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on it, that stranger is to be avoided. Never grieve or 
blush for this heart warning. It is only the honest 
who feel it. Vile things do not tremble as they touch 
each other.” 

““Why, Jacob, Jacob, you do not mean to say that 
it was right for me to dislike Mr. Leicester, to dread 
his coming, to feel sometimes as if I wanted to snatch : 
Robert from his side and run off with him, I’m sure it 
has been a great trouble to me, and I’ve prayed and 
prayed not to be so ungrateful—now you speak as if 
it was right all the time—but you dont’t know all ; 
you will blame me as I blame myself after I tell you 
it was through Mr. Leicester that Robert got his 
situation with one of the richest and greatest mer- 
chants in New York, and that he was paid a salary 
from the first, though hundreds and hundreds of rich 
men’s sons would have jumped at the place without 
pay; now, Jacob, I’m sure you’!! think me wrong.” 
we’re a tough family to mould over, I never could do ‘‘ Wrong,” repeated Jacob, with emphasis, ‘ but 
more than make a tolerably honest man out of my } no matter now;~the time has gone by when it would 
share of the old stock.”? do good to talk all this over. But tell me, Sarah, 

“Oh, Robert was naturally gifted,” answered } what were the studies he seemed most earnest that 
Mrs. Gray, with great complacency. Robert should understand? What books did they read 

“ He did not get it from our side of the house that’s } together, what was the general tone of discourse?” 
certain,” muttered Jacob, ‘‘ the very gates on the old “T’m sure it’s impossible for me to tell, they read 
farm always swung awkwardly.” all sorts of books, there on the swing shelf you will 

“But his father, he was an ‘Otis,’ you know. $ find most of them.” 

Robert looks a good deal like his father, and took to§ Jacob arose, and taking up a light examined the 
his learning just as naturally as he did to the new § books pointed out to him, while his sister stood by, 
milk, he was born a gentleman. I remember Mr. ¢ gazing alternately upon his face and the volumes, as if 
Leicester said those very words the first time he come { some new and vague fear had all at once possessed 
here.”? her. 

Jacob gave a faint start, and half clenching his § There was nothing in the volumes which Jacob 
hand, said, only half letting out his breath— who, ? beheld to excite apprehension even in the most rigid 
who?” moralist. Some of the books were elementary, the 

“Mr. Leicester, the best friend Robert ever had. } rest purely classical, a few were in French, but they 
He used to come over here to board sometimes for } bore no taint of the loose morals or vicious philoso- 
weeks together, for there was deer in the woods : phy which has rendered the modern literature of 


ing in my arms, it sounded as if it must-wake up with 
its mother in Heaven, but good nursingand new milk, 
warm from the cow, soon brought out roses and 
dimples. He grew,I never did see a child grow like 
him, and so good-natured.” 

“But now? where is the boy now?” questioned 
Jacob. 

“ He was here this forenoon, almost a man grown. 
You have been away so long, Jacob. He was here 
and ate his Thanksgiving dinner. A perfect gentle- 
man, too, | declare I was almost ashamed to kiss him, 
he’s grown so,” 

“Then you have brought him up on the place ?”’ 

“No, Jacob, we never had a gentleman in our 
family that I ever heard on, so I determined to make 
one of Robert.” 

“And how did you go to work?’ questioned 
Jacob, with a grim smile, ‘I’ve tried it myself, but 


Sometimes when the little thing fell to sleep, moan- and grows cold at the approach of a stranger, depend 


and fish in the ponds, enough to keep a sportsman } France as contemptible, if that could be, as her na- 
busy at least four months in the year. He took a } tional politics. 
great interest in Robert from the first, and taught} Jacob drew a deep breath, and re-placing the light 
him almost everything—no school could have made $ on the mantel-piece, sat down. His feelings and 
Robert what he is.” suspicions were not in the least changed, but the 
“ And this man has had the teaching of my sister’s } inspection of those books had baffled him. Mrs. 
child,” muttered Jacob, shading his face with one } Gray sat watching him with great anxiety. 
hand. ‘“‘ Everywhere—everywhere, he trails him- “There is nothing wrong in the books, is there ?” 
self in my path.” she said, at length. 
Mrs. Gray looked at her brother very earnestly,$ ‘‘ No!” was the absent reply. ; 
“you are tired !” she said. ‘¢ You could tell, [ suppose, for it seemed as if you 
“No I was listening. So this man, this Mr. Lei- § were reading. It is foreign language, isn’t it?” 
cester, you like him then? he has been good to “Yes.” 
you?” “ And you can read it?” 
Mrs. Gray hesitated and bent her eyes upon the{ ‘ Yes!” 
fire. ‘“Good—yes he has been good to us, and as for? ‘But how, where did you get so much learning?” 
liking him I ought to. I know how ungrateful it is,’ Jacob did not hear her. He was lost in profound 
but somehow, Jacob, 1’ll own it to you, I never did ? thought, striving to search out some clue which would 
like Mr. Leicester with my whole heart, I’m ashamed } reveal the motives of that evil man for the interest he 
to look you in the face and say this, but its the truth, } had taken in Robert Otis. 
Perhaps it was his education, or something.” ‘“‘ And these were all my nephew studied?” he said, 
“No, Sarah, it was your heart, your own upright } at length, still pondering upon what had been told him. 
heart, that stirred within you. I have felt it a thou- ‘No, not all. Those were the books, but then Mr, 
sand times, struggled against it, been ashamed of it, } Leicester thought more of music and drawing, but 
but an honest heart is always right. When it shrinks } most of all writing. Hours and hours he would spend 
1)* 
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over that. Every kind of writing, not coarse hand and 
fine hand as you and I learned to write—but every 
thing was given him to copy. Old letters, names!—I 
remember he practiced one whole month writing over 
different names from a great pile of letters that Mr. 
Leicester brought for copies.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated Jacob Strong, now keenly in- 
terested, ‘so he was taught to copy these names?” 

“Yes, and he did it so beautifully, sometimes you 
could not have known one from the other. The more 
exactly alike he made them, the more Mr. Leicester 
was pleased. I used to tell Robert to beat the copy 
if he could, and some of the names were crabbed 
enough, but Mr. Leicester said that wasn’t the ob- 
ject.” 

“No, it wasn’t the object,” muttered Jacob, and 
now his eyes flashed, for he had obtained the clue. 

“‘One week, | remember,” persisted Mrs. Gray, 
‘he wrote and wrote, and all the time on one name 
I fairly got tired of the sight of it, and Robert too; but 
Mr. Leicester said that he would never be a clerk 
without perfect penmanship.” 

‘ And this one name, what was it?” inquired Jacob, 
with keen interest. 

Mrs. Gray opened a stand-drawer, and took out a 
eopy book filled with loose scraps of paper. 

Jacob examined the book and the scraps of paper 
separately and together. Mrs Gray was wrong when 
she said it was a single name only. In the book, 
and on loose fragments were notes of hand, evidently 
imitated from some genuine original, with checks on 
various city banks, apparently drawn at random, and 
merely as a practice in penmanship: but one bank 
was more frequently mentioned than the others, and 
this fact Jacob treasured in his mind. 

“This name,” he said, touching a signature to one 
of these papers—‘* whose is it?” 

“Why it is the merchant that Robert is with,” an- 
swered Mrs. Gray. ‘That is the one he wrote over 
so often.” 

"TI thought so!” said Jacob, drily, and laying the 
copy-book down, he seemed to cast it from his mind. 

Mrs. Gray had become unfamiliar with the features 
of her relative, or she would have seen that deep and 
stern fedlings were busy within him, but now she 
only thought him anxious and tired out with the ex- 
citement of returning home after so many years of 
absence. 

They sat together on the hearth, more silent than 
seemed natural to persons thus united, when a foot- 
step upon the crisp leaves brought a glow to Mrs. 
Gray’s cheek. 

“T thought there was a sound of wheels,” she said, 
eagerly. ‘It is Robert come back from the ferry !— 
how he will be surprised!” 

“Not now!” said Jacob Strong. “I would rather 
not see him to-night—do not tell him that I am here!” 

“But he will stay all night!” pleaded Mrs. Gray, 
whose kind heart was overflowing with the hope of 
presenting the youth to his uncle without delay. 

“So much the better: I can see something of him 
without being known. Where does that door lead?” 

“To a spare bed-room !” 

‘His bed-room?” 











“No. Robert will sleep up stairs in his own cham- 
ber—he always does.” 

“Very well, I will take that room: say nothing 
of my return. When he is in bed I will come out 
again.” 

‘* Dear me how strange all this is—how can 1 keep 
still?—how can I help telling him?” murmured the 
good woman, half following Jacob into the dark bed- 
room, “I never kept a secret in my life. He will 
certainly find me out.” 

‘“‘ Hush !” said Jacob, in an emphatic whisper, from 
the bed-room: “I will lay down upon the bed: leave 
the door partly open : now take your seat again where 
the light will fall on you both. Go—go!” 

Mrs. Gray took her seat again, looking very awk- 
ward and conscious-stricken; Robert came in flushed 
with his ride. It was a sharp autumnal evening, a 
brilliant color lay in his cheeks, and the rich hair was 
blown about his forehead. He flung off his sacque, 
and cast it down with the heavy whip he carried in 
one hand. 

‘* Well, aunt, Iam back again—that old horse, like 
wine I have tasted, grows stronger and brighter as he 
gets old.” 

* But where is he?—the hired-man went away at 
dark,” said Mrs. Gray, anxious for the comfort of her 
horse. 

‘‘Never mind him. I put the blessed poney up 
myself. You should have heard the old fellow whian- 
ney as I gave out his oats. He knew me again.” 

**Of course he did. I should like see anything on 
the place forget you, Robert, it wouldn’t stay here 
long, I give my word for it.” 

“Oh, aunt, I would not have even a horse or dog 
sent from the old place for a much greater sin—! 
know what it is?” 

“ But you never were sent off, Robert.” 

“No, aunt, but I went. Instead of superintending 
the place, and taking the labor from your shoulders, 
who have no one else to depend on—I must set up 
for a gentleman—see city life, aunt—I wish from the 
bottom of my heart that I had never left you!” 

“Why, Robert—why do you wish this? c. if you 
really are homesick, why not come back again?” 

“Come back again, aunt!” said the youth, with 
sudden and bitter earnestness. ‘Is there any coming 
back in this life? When we are changed and places 
are changed, always ourselves most, how can a [e- 
turn to one spot be called coming back?” 

“But I am not changed—the place is just as it 
was,”’ pleaded the kind aunt. 

‘But I am changed, aunt—I can throw myself by 
your side, and lay my head upon your lap as if I were 
a petted child still, but it would not be natural—we 
could not force ourselves into believing it natural.” 

“ How strangely you talk, Robert, to me you are & 
child yet.” 

“But to myself I am zot a chiid, I have thought, 
felt—yes, even now I have suffered only as men 
think, feel and suffer. Oh, aunt, if I had never lived 
with any one but you how much better it would have 
been.” 

The youth had cast himself on the hearth by his 
aunt, and rested his beautiful head upon her knee. 
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Tears, those warm, bright tears that youth alone can 
shed, filled his eyes Without impairing their bright- 
ness 

The old lady pressed her hand upon his hair, and 
looked lovingly into those brimming eyes. ‘And 
this comes of being a gentleman!” she whispered, 
shaking her head with a gentle motion. 

The youth gave a faint shudder, and, turning his 
head so that his eyes were buried in the folds of her 
dress, sobbed aloud. 

* Why, Robert, Robert, what is this?—what trou 
ble is upon you ?” 

“None, aunt—nothing. I am only in a fit of the 
blues just now. It makes me homesick to see you all 
alone here, that is all!” answered the youth, lifting 
his face, and shaking back the curls from his fore- 
head, while he attempted one of his old careless 
smiles, but vainly enough. 

The old lady was distressed. ‘Is it money, Robert; 
have you been extravagant? The salary is a very 
handsome one: but if you have wanted more clothes, 
or anything, I wouldn’t mind giving you twenty or 
thirty dollars. There now, will that do?” 

Blessed old woman, she did not understand the half 
sad, half eccmic smile that curled those young lips, 
and thinking, in her innocence, that she had dived to 
the heart of his mystery, her own face beamed with 
satisfaction. 

“That is it, ! see through it all now; comé, how 
much shall it be, twenty, thirty, forty? It’s extrava- 
gant, I know, but this day of all other’s, I feel as if it 
would do me good to give somebody everything I 
have in the world; there, nephew, there, two tens— 
three fives—a three, and, and—yes, I have it—here 
isa two. Now brighten up, and next time don’t be 
afraid to come and tell me: only, Robert, remember 
the fate of the prodigal son, the husks, the tears— 
not that I wouldn’t kill the petted calf—not that I 
wouldn’t forgive you, Bob, I couldn’t help it, but it 
would break my heart. If I was to be called on for 
the sacrifice, I couldn’t eat a morsel of the animal, 
I’m sure. So you won’t be extravagant and spend 
the hard- earnings of your old aunt, at any rate till 
after I’m dead, Robert.” 

The good woman had worked herself up to a state 
of almost ludicrous sorrow with the future her fancy 
was coloring. Her hands shook as she drew an old 
black pocket-book from some mysterious place in the 
folds of her dress, and counting out the bank-notes as 
they were ennumerated, crowded them into Robert’s 
hand. The youth had altered very strangely while 
she was speaking. His face was pale and red in 
alternate flashes; his lips quivered, and with a con- 
vulsive movement he pressed his eyelids down, thus 
crushing back the tears that swelled against them. 
Mrs. Gray attempted to press the bank-notes upon 
him, but his hand was cold, and his fingers refused to 
clasp the money. Drawing back with a faint struggle, 
he said— no, no, aunt, I do not want it! Indeed it 
would do me no good!” 

“Do you no good? What! is it not money that 
you want?” cried the kind woman. ‘‘ Nonsense, 
Nonsense, Robert, here take it—take it. I wouldn’t 
mind ten doliars more—it does seem as if I was 
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crazy, but then I really would not mind it scarcely 
at all!” 

Robert was more composed now. The hot flushes 
had left his face very pale, and with a look of firm 
resolve upon it. 

‘* No, aunt,”’ he said, gently putting back the money, 
‘“T will not take it. The salary I receive ought to be 
enough for my support, and it shall; besides, I tell 
you but the simple truth, that money would do me no 
good whatever.” 

The old lady took up the crushed notes, smoothed 
them across her knee with both hands over and over 
in a puzzled and dissatisfied way. 

‘* What is it that you are worried about, if money 
will not answer ?”’ she said, at length. 

‘“‘ Nothing, aunt—why should you think it?” He 
spoke slowly and in a wavering voice at first, then 
with a sort of reckless impetuosity he broke into a 
laugh. It was not his old gleeful laugh, and Mrs. 
Gray only looked startled by it. 

‘“‘ There now, put up the old pocket-book, and give 
me a hearty night kiss,” he said, hurriedly, “I shall 
be off in the morning before you are up ” 

“Good night, Robert,” said Mrs. Gray, with a 
meek and disappointed air. ‘‘ That kiss is the first 
one that ever fell heavily on your old aunt’s heart. 
You are keeping something back from me.” 

* No, aunt, no!” The words were uttered faintly, 
and Mrs. Gray felt that the ardor of truth was not 
there. For a moment both were silent; Robert had 
lighted a candle and stood on the hearth looking hard 
into the blaze, he turned his eyes slowly upon his aunt. 
She sat with one hand upon the pocket-book, gazing 
into the fire. There was anxiety and doubt in her 
features. Robert sighed heavily. 

** Good night, aunt.” 

“Good night.” 

She listened to each slow footstep as her nephew 
went up the stairs. When his chamber-door closed, 
she buckled the strap around her pocket-book, and 
dropped it with a deep sigh into its repository among 
her voluminous skirts. 

‘**T cannot understand it,” she murmured—* [ can- 
not make out what ails him !” 

All at once she remembered the presence of her 
brother, and her face brightened. “Jacob will know 
what it means. Jacob, Jacub!”’ 

Mrs. Gray uttered the name of her brother in a 
whisper, but it brought him forth at once. 

‘** Well, Jacob, you have seen him—you have heard 
him talk. Isn’t he something worth loving?” 

“He is worth loving and worth serving too,” an- 
swered Jacob. ‘Sarah, I did not think anything on 
earth could make my heart beat as the sight of that 
boy did.” 

“He is in trouble, you see that, Jacob, and would 
not take money! What can it mean?” 

“1 saw all—heard all. His nature is noble—his 
will strong—have no fear. He needs a firmer hand 
than yours, my good Sarah, | will take care of him.” 

‘] did not give a hint about you.” 

That was right. It is best that he should know 
nothing about me, at least for the present.” 

* But 1 should so like to tell him!” said Mrs. Gray. 
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ON A BABE’S RECOVERY. 


Or 


“ And you shall in time, but not yet. I must know ) door closed upon her brother. ‘‘ What a Thanksgiving 


more and see more first.” 

‘‘ Well, you ought to know best,” answered the 
sister, in a tone of gentle submission. ‘I’m sure he 
quite bewilders me!” 

‘*‘ Now,” said Jacob, seating himself, “‘ let us leave 
the boy to his rest. I wish to talk with you about old 
times—about the people down East.” 

“Tt is a long time since | was in Maine, Jacob, 
I’ve almost forgotten all about the folks.” 

‘* But there was one family that you will remember. 
Old Mr. Wilcox’s, I am anxious to hear about him.” 

There was something constrained and unnatural in 
Jacob’s manner, he had evidently forced himself to 
appear calm when every word was sharpened with 
keen anxiety. 

Mrs. Gray shook her head, Jacob’s heart fell as he 
saw the motion. ‘Nothing, can you tell me noth- 
ing?” he said, with an expression of deep anguish. 
“Oh, Sarah, try, try! you do not know how much 
happiness a word from you would bring!” 

“If I could but speak it,” said Mrs, Gray, “how 
glad I should be. Mr. Wilcox sold out and left Maine 
about the time we moved on to the Island, where he 
went, or why he went no one ever heard. It was a 
very strange thing, everybody thought so at the time!” 

Jacob uttered a faint groan, her words had taken 
the last hope from his heart. ‘And this is all you 
know, Sarah ?” 

* Tt is all anybody knows of old Mr. Wilcox or his 
family. There was a daughter, she left home first. 
Let me think, that was just before you left the old 
gentleman; nobody ever heard of her either. What 
is the matter, are you going away, Jacob?” 

“Yes, I will talk over these things another time. 
Good night, Sarah. I will just throw myself on the 
bed till day-break.” 

** But you are not going away then?” 

‘Yes! but you will see me often, I shall stay near 
you, in the city perhaps.” 

“Why not here? I have enough for us both, and 
we two are all that is left, almost. {t seems hard that 
you should leave me so soon.” 

** Not now, Sarah, by and by we will settle down 
and grow old together, but the time has not come 
yet.” 

“I forgot to ask, are you married, Jacob ?”” 

‘* Married!” answered Jacob Strong, and a grim, 
hard smile crept over his lips. ‘No, [ was never 
married. Good night, Sarah.” 

‘“« There, now I suppose I’ve been inquisitive, and 














worried him,” thought Mrs. Gray, as the bed-room ¢ 


it has been! who would have thought this morning 
that he would sleep under my roof to-night! and 
Robert close by, without knowing a word of it. 
Well, faith is a beautiful thing after all—I was cer- 
tain that he would come back alive, and sure enough 
he has!” 

Thus Mrs. Gray ruminated, unconscious of the 
lapse of time, till a sense of fatigue crept over her. 
Still she was keenly wakeful, for, unused to excite- 
ment of any kind, the agitatiow crowded upon her 
that day forbade all inclination to sleep There was 
a large moreen couch in the room, and as the night 
wore on, she lay down upon it, still thoughtful and 
oppressed with the weight of her overwrought feel- 
ings. Thus she lay till the candle burned out, and 
there was no light in the room, save that which came 
from a bed of embers and the rays of a waning 
moon, half exhausted in the maple boughs against the 
windows. 

A sleepy sensation was at length conquering the 
strong excitement that had kept her so long watchful, 
when she was aroused by the soft tread of a foot upon 
the stairs. Quietly, and with frequent pauses it came 
downward, the door opened and Mrs. Gray saw her 
nephew, in his night clothes and barefooted glide 
across the room. He went directly to an old-fashioned 
work-stand near the bed-room door, and opened one 
of the drawers. Then followed a faint rustle of 
papers, and he stole back again, softly and thief-like, 
with something in his hand. 

It was strange that Mrs. Gray did not speak, but 
some unaccountable feeling kept her silent, and after 
she heard him cautiously enter his room again, the 
reflection that there was nothing but his own little 
property in the stand tranquilized her. ‘He wanted 
something from the drawer, and so come down sofily 
that I might not be disturbed,” she thought. ‘ But then 
his face, what made that pale, as he stood for a mo- 
ment by the window? The moonbeamn, it was the 
pearly whiteness of the moonbeams. Who ever 
looked otherwise standing in the autumn moonlight?” 
Thus the kind lady re-assured herself, and with these 
gentle thoughts in her mind she fell asleep. 

Mrs. Gray awoke early in the morning, and softly 
entered thespare bed-room. It wasempty. No ves 
tige of her brother’s visit remained. Like a ghost 
he came, like a ghost he had departed. She went up 
stairs; the nephew was gone. Sometime during that 
day she happened to think of his visit to the work- 
stand. The old copy-book was missing. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ON A BABE’S RECOVERY. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


He lives, he breathes—thank God, 
The grave hath lost its prey! 

The hopeless night has past, 
Welcome the glorious day! 


Oh! may he live, as earth 
Were but a step to Heaven! 
Then will it be a bown, 
His precious life, thus given! 
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ORIGIN AND DESTINY: 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


Amone those who aspired to the hand of Laura ; 


Woodville, was a young man named Percival, whose 
father, a poor, day laborer, had, by self-denial through 
many years, succeeded in giving him an education 
beyond what was usually acquired at that time by 
those in the lower walks of life. When sixteen years 
of age, an attorney of some eminence, who perceived 
in the lad more than ordinary ability, took him into 
his office, and raised him to the profession of law. 
At the time of which we write, Percival, who was 
twenty-five years old, had already obtained some re- 
putation at the bar, having conducted, to a successful 
issue, several very important cases. 

Mr. Woodville, to the hand of whose daughter, as 
has just been said, Percival aspired, was a merchant 
in rather reduced circumstances; but connected with 
certain old families more distinguished for aristocratic 
pride than virtues. This connexion was the more 
valued in consequence of the loss of wealth through 
disasters in trade, and the inability to keep up those 
external appearances which dazzle the multitude and 
extort a homage that is grateful to weak minds. 

Laura, a beautiful and highly accomplished girl, 
was a favorite in all circles; and there were many 
among the wealthy and fashionable who, for her per- 
sonal attractions alone, were ready to approach and 
offer the homage of a sincere affection. Among these 
was a young man named Allison, whose family had, 
in the eyes of Mr. Woodville, everything to render 
a marriage connexion desirable. But Laura never 
encouraged his advances in the least; for she felt for 
him a strong internal repulsion. He was wealthy, 
accomplished, attractive in person, and connected, 
both on his father’s and mother’s side, with some of 
the oldest, and, so called, ‘best families” in the state. 
These, however, were not, in her eyes, attractions 
sufficiently strong to induce her to overlook qualities 
of the heart. Already, in her contact with the world, 
had she been made to feel its hollowness, and its sel- 
fish cruelty. For something more than mere fashiona- 
ble blandishments had her heart began to yearn. She 
felt that a true and virtuous friend was a treasure 
beyond all price. 

While this state of mind was in progress, Laura 
met Henry Percival. A mutual regard was soon de- 
veloped, which increased until it became a deep and 
sincere affection. In the meantime Allison, confident 
from his position, became bolder in his advances; and 
as a preliminary step, gave Mr. Woodville an inti- 
mation of his views. The old merchant heard him 
gladly, and yielded a full consent to the prosecution 
of his suit. But perceiving what was in the mind of 
the young man, Laura shrunk from him, and met all 
his advances with a chilling reserve that was not for 
&n instant to be misunderstood. In the meantime, 





Percival daily gained favor in her eyes, and was at 
length emboldened to declare what was in his heart. 
With ill-concealed pleasure, Laurqreferred the young 
man to her father. As to the issue of the reference, 
she had well grounded fears. 

The day that followed this declaration, was one of 
anxious suspense to Laura, She was alone, late in 
the afternoon, when her father came into the room 
where she was sitting. She saw instantly what was 
in his mind. There was a cloud on his face, and she 
knew that he had repulsed her lover. 

‘‘Laura,”’ said he, gravely, as he sat down by her 
side—‘I was exceedingly surprised and pained to-day 
to receive, from a young, upstart attorney, of whose 
family no one has ever heard, an offer for your hand, 
made, as was affirmed, with your consent. Surely 
this affirmation was not true!” 

A deep crimson flushed the face of Laura; her eyes 
fell to the floor; and she exhibited signs of strong agi- 
tation. 

‘You may not be aware,” continued Mr. Wood- 
ville, “that Mr. Allison has also been to me with a 
similar application.” 

‘Mr. Allison!” The eyes of Laura were raised 
quickly from the floor; and her manner exhibited the 
repugnance she felt. ‘I can never look upon Mr. 
Allison as more than a friend,” said she, calmly. 

‘Laura! Has it indeed come to this?” said Mr. 
Woodville, really disturbed. ‘Will you disgrace 
yourself and family by a union with a vulgar upstart 
from the lower ranks, when an alliance so distin- 
guished as this one is offered Who is Percival? 
Where is he from? What is his origin?” 

“I regard rather his destiny than his origin,” re- 
plied the daughter, “for that concerns me far more 
nearly than the other. I shall have to tread the way 
my husband goes; not the way he hascome. The past 
is past. In the future lies my happiness or misery.” 

‘“‘Are you beside yourself?’’ exclaimed the father, 
losing his self-command before the rational calmness 
of his child. 

“No, father,” replied Laura; ‘“‘not beside myself. 
In the principles that govern Mr. Allison, I have no 
confidence; and it is a man’s principles that deter- 
mine the path he is to tread in life. On the other 
hand, I have the fullest confidence in those of Mr. 
Percival, and know where they will lead him. This 
is a matter in which I cannot look back to see from 
whence the person has come; everything depends on 
a knowledge as to where he is going.” 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Woodville, not giving 
the words of his child the smallest consideration, 
‘‘that the father of this fellow Percival was a day 
laborer in one of old Mr. Allison’s manufacturing 
establishments? A mere day laborer?” 
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*T have heard as much. Was he not an honest 
and honorable man?” 

‘ Madness, girl!’’ ejaculated Mr. Woodville, at this 
question, still further losing his self-control. ‘‘Do you 
think that I am going to see my child, who has the 
blood of the P——’s, and R——’s, and W——’s in 
her veins, mingle it with ‘the vile blood of a common 
laborer? You have been much in error if, for a mo- 
ment, you have indulged the idle dream. I positively 
forbid all intercourse with this Percival. Do not dis- 
obey me, or the consequences to yourself will be of 
the saddest kind.” « 

As her father ceased speaking, Laura arose, weep- 
ing, and left the room. 

A deep calm succeeded to this sudden storm that 
had fallen from a summer sky. But it was a calm 





indicative of a heavier and more devastating storm. { 


Laura communicated to Percival the fact of her pain- 
ful interview with her father, and at the same time 
gave him to understand that no change in his views 
was to be expected; and that to seek to effect a change 
would only be to place himself in the way of repulse 
and insult. Both of these the young man had already 
received. 

A few months later, and, fully avowing her purpose, 
Laura left the house of her parents and became the 
wife of Percival. A step like this is never taken 
without suffering. Sometimes it is wisely, but oftener 
unwisely taken; but never without pain. In this case 
the pain on both sides was severe. Mr. Woodville 
loved his daughter tenderly; and she felt for her father 
a more than common attachment. But he was a proud 
and selfish man. The marriage of Laura not only 
disappointed and mortified him, but made him angry 
beyond all reason and self-control. In the bitterness 
of his feelings he vowed never to look upon nor for- 
give her. It was all in vain, therefore, that his daugh- 
ter sought a reconciliation. She met only a stern 
repulse. 

Years went by, and it remained the same. Many 
times during that long period did Laura approach her 
old home; but only to be repulsed. At last, she was 
startled and afflicted with the sad news of her mother’s 
death. In the sudden anguish of her feelings she hur- 
ried to her father’s house. As she stood with others 
who had gathered around, gazing upon the lifeless 
form of her dead parent, she became aware that the 
living one had entered the room, and, to all appear- 
ance, unconscious of her presence, was standing by 
her side. A tremor went through her frame. She felt 
faint and ready to drop to the floor. In this season of 
deep affliction might he not forgive the past? Hope 
sprung up within her. In the presence of the dead 
he could not throw her off. She laid her hand gently 
on his. He turned. Her tearful eyes were lifted to 
his face. A moment of thrilling suspense! Pride 
and anger conquered again. Without a sign of re- 
cognition, he turned away and left the chamber of 
death. 

Bracing herself up with an intense struggle, Laura 
pressed her lips to the cold brow of her mother, and 
then silently retired. 

During the time that intervened from his marriage 
up to this period, Mr. Percival had been gradually 
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rising in the confidence, respect and esteem of the 
community; and was acquiring wealth through means 
of a large practice at the bar. As a husband he had 
proved most kind and affectionate. As a man he was 
the very soul of honor. All who knew him held him 
in the highest regard. 

After the death of his wife, Mr. Woodville fell into 
a gloomy state of mind. His business, which had 
been declining for years, was becoming less and less 
profitable; and, to increase his trouble, he found him- 
self progressing toward embarrassment if not bank- 
ruptey. The man whom of all others he had wished 
to see the husband of his daughter, married a beautiful 
heiress, and was living in a style of great elegance. 
He met the brilliant bride occasionally, and always 
with an unpleasant feeling. One day, while walking 
with a gentleman, they passed Allison, when his com- 
panion said— 

“If that man doesn’t break his wife’s heart within 
five years, I shall think she has few of woman’s best 
and holiest feelings.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Mr. Woodville, 
evincing much surprise. 

‘In the first place,” replied the friend, ‘a man with 
bad principles is not the one to make a right minded 
woman happy. And, in the second place, a man who 
regards neither virtue nor decency in his conduct, is 
the one to make her life wretched.” 

‘* But is Allison such a man?” 

“He is, to my certain knowledge. I knew him 
when a boy. We were schoolmates. He then gave 
evidence of more than ordinary natural depravity; 
and from the training he has received, that depravity 
has been encouraged to grow. Since he becamea 
man I have hed many opportunities for observing 
him closely; and I speak deliberately when I say that 
I hold him in exceedingly low estimation. I am per- 
sonally cognizant of acts that stamp him as possessing 
neither honor nor, as I said before, decency; and a 
very long time will not, probably, elapse, before he 
will betray all this to the world. Men like him, in- 
dulge in evil passions and selfish designs, until they 
lose even common prudence.” 

* You astonish me,” said Mr. Woodville. “I can- 
not credit your words. He belongs to one of our best 
families.” 

So called. But, judged by a true standard, I should 
say one of our worst families.” 

““Why do you say that?” asked Mr. Woodville, 
evincing still more surprise. 

“The virtues of an individual,” replied the gentle- 
man, “make his standard of worth. The same is true 
of families. Decayed wood, covered with shining 
gold, is not so valuable as sound and polished oak 
Nor is a family, raised by wealth or any external 
gilding, into a high social position, if net possessed 
of virtue, half so worthy of confidence and esteem, 
as one of less pretension but endowed with honorable 
principles. The father of Mr. Allison, it is well 
known, was a gentleman only in a Chesterfieldian 
sense. A more hollow-hearted man never existed. 
And the son is like the father; only more depraved ” 

Mr. Woodville was profoundly astonished. All this 
he might have known from personal observation, had 
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not his eyes been so dazzled with the external bril- 
liance of the persons condemned, as to disqualify 
them for looking deeper, and perceiving the real 
character of what was beneath the brilliant gilding. 
He was astonished, though not entirely convinced. 
It did not seem possible that any one in the elevated 
position of Mr. Allison could be so base as was 
affirmed. 

A few months later and Mr. Woodville was sur- 
prised at the announcement that the wife of Allison 
had separated herself from him, and returned to her 
father’s house. Various causes were assigned for 
this act, the most prominent of which was infidelity. 
Soon after an application for a divorce was laid 
before the legislature, with such proofs of ill-treat- 
ment and shocking depravity of conduct, as procured 
an instant release from the marriage contract. 

By this time the proud, angry father was begin- 
ning to see that he had, probably, committed an error. 
An emotion of thankfulness that his child was not 
the wife of Allison rose spontaneously in his breast; 
but he did not permit it to come into his deliberate 
thoughts, nor take the form of an uttered sentiment 
Steadily the change in his outward circumstances pro- 
gressed. He was growing old, and losing the ability 
to do business on an equality with the younger and 
more eager merchants around him, who were gra- 
dually drawing off his oldest and best customers. Dis- 
appointed, lonely, anxious and depressed in spirits, 
the conviction that he had committed a great mistake 
was daily forcing itself more and more upon the mind 
of Mr. Woodville. When evening came, and he 
returned to his silent, almost deserted dwelling, his 
loneliness would deepen into sadness; and then like 
an unbidden, but not entirely unweicome guest, the 
image of Laura would come before his imagination, 
and her low and tender voice would sound in his 
ears. But pride and resentment were sill in his 
heart; and after gazing on the pensive, loving face 
of his child for a time, he would seek to expel the 
vision. She had degraded herself in marriage. Who 
or what was her husband? A low, vulgar fellow, 
taised a little above the common herd? Such and 
only such did he esteem him; and, whenever he 
thought of him, his resentment toward Laura came 
back in full force. 

Thus it went on, until twelve years from the time 
of Laura’s marriage had passed away, and in that 
long period the father had seen her face but once» 
and then it was in the presence of the dead. Fre 
quently in the first years of that time had she sought 
areconciliation; but, repulsed on each occasion, she 
had ceased to make approaches. As to her husband, 
80 entirely did Mr. Woodville reject him, that he cast 
out of his mind his very likeness, and, not meeting 
him, ceased: actually to remember his features, so 
that if he had encountered him in the street he would 
not have known him. He could, and had said, there- 
fore, when asked about Percival, that he “didn’t know 
him.” Of his rising reputation and social standing he 
knew but little; for his very name being an offence, 
he rejected it on the first utterance, and pushed aside 
rather than looked at any information regarding him 

At last the external affairs of Mr. Woodville became 
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? desperate. His business actually died out, so that 
the expense of conducting it being more than the 
proceeds, he closed up his mercantile history, and 
retired on a meagre property, scarcely sufficient to 
meet his wants. But scarcely had this change taken 
place when a claim on the only piece of real estate 
which he held, was made on the allegation of a de- 
fective title. On consulting a lawyer he was alarmed 
to find that the claim bad a plausible basis, and that 
the chances were against him. When the case was 
brought up Mr. Woodville appeared in court, and 
with trembling anxiety watched the progress of the 
trial. The claim was apparently a fair one; and yet 
not really just. On the side of the prosecutiom was 
a subtle, ingenious and eloquent lawyer, in whose 
hands his own counsel was little more than a child, 
and he saw with despair that all the chances were 
against him. The loss of this remnant of property 
would leave him utterly destitute. After a vigorous 
argument on the one side, and a feeble rejoinder on 
the other, the case was about being submitted when 
a new advocate appeared on the side of the defence. 
He was unknown to Mr. Woodville. On rising in 
court there was a profound silence. He began by 
observing that he had something to say in the case 
ere it closed, and as he had studied it carefully and 
weighed with due deliberation all the evidence which 
had appeared, he was satisfied that he could show 
cause why the prosecution should not obtain a favora- 
ble decision. 

In surprise Mr. Woodville bent forward to listen. 
The lawyer was tall in person; dignified in manner, 
and spoke with a peculiar musical intonation and 
eloquent flow of language that marked him as pos- 
sessing both talents and education of a high order. 
In a few minutes he was perfectly absorbed in bis 
argument. It was clear and strong in every part; 
and tore into very tatters the subtle claim of reasoning 
presented by the opposing counsei. For an hour he 
occupied the attention of the court. On closing his 
speech he immediately retired. The decision was in 
Mr. Woodville’s favor. 

‘Who is that?” he asked, turning to a gentleman 
who sat beside him, as the strange advocate left the 
floor. 

The man looked at him in surprise. 

* Not know him?” said he. 

Mr. Woodville shook his head. 

‘His name is Percival.” 

Mr. Woodville turned his face partly away to con- 
ceal the sudden flush that went over it. After the 
decision in his favor had been given, and he had re- 
turned home, wondering at what had just occurred, 
he sat musing alone, when there came a light tapping 
as from the hand of a child at his door. Opening it, 
he found a boy there not over five or six years of age, 
with golden hair falling over his shoulders, and bright 
blue eyes raised to his own. 

‘-Grandpa,” said the child, looking earnestly into 
his face. 

For a moment the old man stood and trembled. 
Then stooping down, he took the child in his arms, 
and hugged him with a sudden emotion to his heart, 
while the long sealed fountain of his feelings gushed 
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forth again, and tears came forth from beneath the 
lids that were tightly shut to repress them. 

“Father!” The eyes were quickly unclosed. There 
was now another present. 

“My child!” came trembling from his lips, and 
Laura flung herself upon his bosom. 

How changed to the eyes of Mr. Woodville was all 
after this. When he met Mr. Percival he was even 
more surprised than in the court room at his manly 
dignity of character, his refinement and enlarged in- 
telligence. And when he went abroad and perceived 
what he had never before allowed himself to see, the 


een 


high estimation in which he was held by all in the 
community, he was still further affected with wonder. 

In less than a year after this reconciliation, Mr. 
Percival was chosen to a high office in the state; and 
within that time Mr. Allison was detected in a crimi- 
nal conspiracy to defraud, and left the commonwealth 
to escape punishment. 

So much for origin and destiny. Laura was right; 
it concerns a maiden far more to know whither her 
lover is going than whence he came; for she has to 
journey with him in the former and not the latter 

way. 





A TRIBUTE FROM A FRIEND, 


TO MRS. E. LA DUE, ON THE 


DEATH OF HER INFANT SON. 


BY ISABELLA JOYCE. 


BEREAvED one! from thy sunny home and hearth 
A light has fled, a lovely form been taken, 

Brief was its stay on this cold, dreary earth; 
For fairer worlds it has our orb forsaken. 


While bending sadly o’er thy babe’s low tomb, 
“Think of a Saviour’s promise kindly given! 
To Him, their friend, let little children come, 
For they, blessed ones, are the true heirs of Heaven. 


Oh! blest and happiest! thus to pass away 
Like thee in childhood’s brightly op’ning years, 
Ere sorrow dimm’d thy life’s bright dawning ray, 
Or hope’s bewitching song was hushed in tears. 


Calm is thy loved one's rest, in his low bed 
No sorrow clouds that clear and settled brow, 
Undoomed life’s dark and thorny paths to tread, 
Its cares and griefs will ne'er disturb thee now. 


Thy infant’s sunny smile, its bursts of glee, 

That fell like murmur’d music on thine ear; 
Sweet as the earliest Spring-bird’s melody, 

Those lovely tones no more thy heart will cheer. 


The bud that opened in thy happy bower, 
Transplanted to a fairer, gentler clime, 

Shall quickly bloom a bright perennial! flower, 
Unmov’d by the cold blighting touch of time. 


Yes, to his home on high, the Holiest One 
Hath early call’d thy sweet and sinless child 

To join the radiant band before his throne, 
Earth’s chosen ones, the pure, the undefiled. 


And thou lone mother; for whose wounded heart 
Earth has no balm, no place of rest for thee; 

Oh! cheer thee when thy brightest joys depart, 
For with thy treasure soon thy heart will be. 








I WILL NOT FORG 


ET YOU, DEAREST. 


A SONG IN ABSENCE. 


BY HENRY 


I Witt not forget you, dearest, 
It was a needless word, 

But a pnise far down in my lonely heart 
That kindly thought has stirred; 

I will not forget you ever, 
But speak it not to-night 

When the moon, our moon, of olden time, 
Looks down with her silver light. 


I will not forget you, dearest, 
Cold clouds sweep o’er my brow, 

But far beneath, in my deep, warm heart 
Is hidden our early yow; 


MORFORD. 


I will not forget you ever, 
But fond, and long, and deep, 

Your thought will be when I glide away 
To the pleasant land of sleep. 


I will not forget you, dearest, 
T will not forget our child, 

The rising star that with holy light 
Upon our hearts has smiled ; 

I will not forget you ever, 
But oh! the thought is vain, 

When a kind word comes from far-away 
To light up my heart again. 
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OUR FLOWER GARDEN.—OCTOBER. 
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THE principal flowers in our bouquet for October 
are the Fuchsia, Carnation, Monks-hood, Petunia, 
Coreopsis, Verbena and Scabious, and their language 
is as follows: 

Fucusta, 

CagnaTIon, 

Monks-soop, 


Taste. 

Disdain. 

Oh! what a goodly outside false- 
hood hath. 

Lasting worth. 

Love at first sight. 


Petunia, 
Coreopsis, 
Vout. XVI.—12 


U, 
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, VERBENA, Sensibility. 
¢ Scasrous, Unfortunate attachment. 

In this month, Roses that are already in the ground 
should have very rotten manure or thoroughly de- 
cayed leaves laid over their roots, on the surface of 
the ground. Every fifth or sixth year roses should 

¢ be taken up and their roots shortened, after which 
they should be re-planted in fresh and very rich soil. 

HYAcINTHS, TULIPS, CRocusEs, and several other 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants grown in the open 
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ground, should be planted at this season, the hyacinths 
and tulips being planted in the beds prepared for them 
in September. 

All the greenhouse plants should now be taken 
into the houses, and those plants which have done 
flowering should have as little water as possible, so 
as to prevent them from drooping; while on the other 
hand, the chrysanthemums, and other plants which 
have not yet flowered, should have a great deal of 
water at this season, to assist them in perfecting their 
buds. 

Crocuses.—The most eligible aspect or situation 
until the autumnal rains set in, is a moderately shady, 
yet unsheltered one, permitting them to receive all the 
influence of the weather, except such heavy showers 
as would wash bare the seeds. As soon, however, 
as the autumnal rains commence, remove to a warm 
aspect; and protect them from all excessive rains, 
frosts, and snows, by occasional shelter, allowing 
them, nevertheless, the benefit of the full air at other 
times; but more especially after the seminal leaf, for 
they have but one, (being monocotyledonous plants) 
appears above the surface of the earth. 

This occurs sometimes about the end of the year; 
but oftener in earliest spring. After this it is essen- 
tial that they should have complete exposure to the 
air, even in frosty weather, screening them, however, 
occasionally with loose straw from other injurious 
effects of frosts. In this manner may the young cro- 
cuses be treated until the sun acquires sufficient power 
to dry the earth, or as to require daily watering. 

Dautias should never be pruned until the bloom 
buds show, and then but few branches should be cut 
out, and only such as are growing across others. The 
buds should be thinned, for it is by these that the 
strength of the plant gets exhausted. By removing 
all that are too near one to be bloomed, and all those 
that show imperfections enough to prevent them being 
useful, much strength will be gained by the future 
flowers. So, also, by pulling off the blooms them- 
selves, the moment they are past perfection, instead 
of letting them seed. 

Tue Hyacinra requires a fresh, well drained, sandy 
soil, free from lump or stones, and not mixed with any 
vegetable matter. The hyacinth must never be planted 
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again in the same soil; but the ground should be al- 
lowed to rest for at least two or three years, or should 
be cultivated with greens during that time; it should 
also be well mixed again, before planting, with some 
old cow-dung, especially if the soil is light or sandy, 
as hyacinths are very fond of that manure. 

Moisture is one of the most destructive agents 
against which the amateur has to guard, great care 
should be taken to protect hyacinths fiom it, by se- 
lecting the most elevated spot in his garden. For 
forcing in the beginning of October let a few bulbs be 
placed in pots and glasses; the single sorts are best 
for early forcing, which, if required, could be flowered 
at Christmas; others are planted at the end of October, 
and another lot about the middle of November. In 
eight or ten weeks they will generally be found ina 
fit state to be removed to the greenhouse or cold pit; 
from thence the most forward are taken to a house in 
which the temperature is kept from sixty to sixty-five 
degrees, and placed about eighteen inches from the 
glass. If any show indication of expanding their 
flowers before the stem is of sufficient length above 
the bulb, a piece of brown paper of the desired length 
of the stem, is wrapped around the pot, and then 
placed in a cucumber frame, with the temperature 
from seventy to seventy-five degrees. In the latter 
end of December, or early in January, they rise six 
or eight inches in about ten days; if later in the sea- 
son, they advance quicker. When fully expanded, 
the plants are taken to a house where the temperature 
is sixty degrees, and finally to the greenhouse. The 
same practice is adopted when hyacinths are grown 
in glasses, first placing them in a dark room to encour- 
age the protrusion of roots, with a change of water 
once a week, until they are removed into the frame, 
or forcing-house, when a fresh supply must be given 
every day. 

*Hyacinths,” says Dr. Lindley, ‘after having been 
forced, are three years before they recover them- 
selves. After they have done flowering both in pots 
and glasses, they should be planted out in the open 
ground in a bed properly prepared, taking care not to 
injure the leaves but removing the flower stalk.” 

M. V. S. 
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BY CHARLES P. SHIRAS. 


Attnoves I have not seen thy face, 
Proud girl! I know thee well! 
For once | heard thy thrilling voice, 
In music wildly swell. 
And as the song came on the wind 
That lingered in its flight, 
It seemed that blessed spirits sang 
The glory of the night! 
Thy voice was hushed—I thought they flew 
To seek their home above : 


I prayed that they would sing again, 
And sing alone of love; 


Another song more softly came— 
It seemed they heard the prayer! 

And answered, from their home in Heaven, 
*T was thus love whispered there! 


I hear the crowd in rapture tell 
How beautiful thou art; 

I heed them not, for I have heard 
The throbbings of thy heart! 

And were thy beauty bright as dreams 
Of fancy e’er have been, 

The form of earth could only mock 
The soul that breathes within! 








THE TERMAGANT; 
OR, MR. CANDERS’ LAST FISHING EXCURSION. 
BY MISS ELLA RODMAN. 


descended in a straight line from Mrs. Canders’ great- 
grandmother, and offered a strong contrast to the very 
new-looking, old-fashioned chairs, which now-a-days 
seem to rain down from the clouds in such abund- 
save the countenances of the two perplexed indivi- ' ance—chairs that one might fancy the ghosts of past 
duals whose sayings and doings are about to be‘ generations bending over in vain to discover well 
brought forward in this public manner. The = known marks and symptoms of decay, forming part 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a lovely day toward the first of June, and 
everything around looked as charming as possible, 


was large and handsome, situated near one of the § and parcel of those recognized as theirs. There were 
parks; you looked from the window on the soft, § pretty little work-tables and curious-looking boxes 
green turf and waving trees, among which played ( scattered about, there was a large glass frame filled 
the gentle wind of early summer, heard the singing § with wax-work, which the old lady had made while 
of birds, the glad shouts of happy childhood, and then { at school; and the peaches and watermelons looked 
turning your eyes on the piles of brick and stone, ¢ quite natural enough to justify—no, not to justify ex- 
marveled to find yourself still in the city. Did you? actly, but in some degree to account for the atrocious 
ever, during a voyage of discoveries in out-of-the- juvenile attempt of Master Charles, the demure-look- 
way places, pause before some old-fashioned looking ¢ ing young gentleman there—an attempt of which the 
corner house, whose side windows, in the form of a? poor peach bears the marks to this day. In one corner 
lozenge, were thickly draped with vines of the trum- hung a large piece of embroidery framed, the colors 
pet-creeper that almost concealed the brick walls, ? of which were now somewhat faded—very natural, 
dream all sorts of queer, wild Sedadnie aa ?as one might suppose 4 — at the bottom, 
visions of childhood and memories of the past ? whereon was worked: ‘Eleanor Wigram, aged ten 
came thronging up and mingled themselves with ? years,” said Eleanor Wigram being none other than 
pleasant fancies, that only had their rise in your own ? the identical old lady before us. 
fertile imagination? There is something delightful Mrs. Canders looks very dignified and comfortable, 
in one of those old houses, when the crevices of the } seated on the sofa with one of the little work-tables 
white pavement are filled up with grass, and on each { drawn up before her, for her sight is as good as ever, 
side of the front door rises a mound with a handsome $ and she does not approve of idleness; but her eyes 
white urn in the centre, and little forget-me-nots, are now fixed on a handsome, gentlemanly-looking 
pansies, and verbenas blooming around. Who cares‘ young man, who sits opposite, and appears embar- 
whether it is stylish or not? It has far more of a g rassed by his mother’s protracted scrutiny—if one 
home look than one of those brown stone dungeons § may judge by the interest which he takes in tracing 
that grace the upper part of the city, where the very g the figure of the carpet with his cane. Neither had 
blinds are made to exclude the air breathed by the ? spoken for sometime; there was scarcely a sound to 
canaille from contaminating the refined atmosphere , be heard save the low, humming kind of noise which 
within, and the projecting entrance seems to be ¢ tells of the great city around. 
frowning one into good behavior. At length Mrs. Canders addressed her son, saying: 
Poor Mrs. Canders! how delighted she would have { “so, then, he appointed you, Charles, to break this 
been to meet with such congenial sentiments. Noth-? wise resolution to me?” 
ing roused her ire so much as the “march of mind” But I have quite forgotten to state that Mrs. Can- 
in the present day; she clung to the past with a most ? ders was a widow of wealth and standing, in whose 
tenacious grasp, and though the substance vanished ? two sons, Charles and Herman, were centered all her 
rapidly, she managed to retain a few of the fragments. ? hopes and ambition. Both had arrived at the years 
The outside of the house has already been described; of discretion, and so far had conducted themselves 
and within everything was rich, expensive and com- ? with the greatest propriety, that is, they dreamed not 
fortable withal—having that air of being used, which ‘ of a separate existence from that of their mother—she 
is now-a-days so rarely seen. A heavy sideboard, { took the lead, and they followed; but now Herman 
with carved legs, occupied one side of the room, } had exhibited symptoms which at first almost made 
and on it stood two massive silver pitchers, whose { her doubt his sanity—in a word, he was about to take 
polished surface reflected every passing ray—while ; himself a wife. This fact Charles had just communi- 
through the partly open door beneath came bright , cated, by particular request, as a piece of voluntary 
glimpses of the same burnished metal. The chairs information on his part, but his,mother seemed to 
were large, awkward and cumbrous; bearing unde- ; think otherwise. 
niable marks of age and wear, for they had actually Mrs. Canders though was a very reasonable woman 
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for one who had auch unlimited command of wealth, 
and after a moment’s reflection she added— 

‘This is rather unexpected, to be sure, as I have 
not thought about the matter, still Iam very willing 
he should marry if this proposed connection appears 
desirable—if the object is worthy of his choice—a 
suitable companion for his mother in point of family 
and education.” Mrs. Canders sometimes loved to 
hear herself talk, therefore she went on; ‘money, of 
course, would be no object with a Canders; Herman, 
though not a very wealthy man, has enough to support 
both in the style to which-he has been a¢@ustomed; 
and yet this very consideration it is which renders me 
fearful of his being taken in—(Herman is easily in- 
fluenced) married for his money—therefore it is desi- 
rable that the lady should be equal in point of fortune. 
Beauty is a thing which often causes people to commit 
very foolish acts—many a proud family bas been mor- 
tified and humbled by some mis-alliance, the work of 
a pretty, vulgar face. (I hope Herman’s choice is 
not of this description.) Yet he is easily dazzled, and 
your plain people are very apt to be cunning, making 
up with art for what nature has denied them—and I 
should be very sorry to have a fright of this descrip- 
tion introduced into the family; therefore I hope that 
she is at least interesting in appearance, even pretty, 
for the Canders are all handsome. Good temper, of 
course, is an essential requisite, (I always hated your 
vixens) she should be quiet, lady-like, and refined, 
well-educated and accomplished, and I do not know 
that there is anything else I particularly care about. 
T am not hard to please, and with these qualifications 
I think Herman might be happy.” 

Mrs. Canders was very much given to preaching 
little sermons, either with or without a text as the 
case might happen; and Charles, on such occasions, 
always waited quietly and respectfully until she had 
concluded. In the present instance he merely re- 
plied—* Kate Serlton is the young lady who has taken 
possession of his heart.” 

“ Kate Serlton!” almost screamed his mother, “that 
young termagant! You may well say taken posses- 
sion,”’ she added, ‘‘it is quite characteristic of all that 
I have heard of her. She has always ruled the family 
at home, and being tired, I suppose, of the same field 
of action, has unfortunately selected Herman as the 
victim of her domineering disposition. Ishould think, 
Charles,”’ she continued, ‘‘that you were much better 
calculated for a wife of this description than Herman. 
I wonder that she did not take possession of your 
heart.” 

‘* Me, my dear mother!” rejoined Charles, with a 
slight shrug of his shoulders, ‘I really must beg to be 
excused. Miss Serlton would probably be as much 
opposed to such an arrangement as myself.” 

‘You do not like her then?” asked his mother, with 
a quick, inquiring glance, ‘‘ this promises well for our 
future happiness in the connection.” 

‘You misunderstand me, mother,” replied Charles, 
unwilling to prejudice her against his brother’s chosen 
bride, ‘‘a person is not to be blamed for not wishing 
his sister-in-law elect his own wife, instead of his 
brother’s. Besides, I am in no hurry to marry at 
present.” 
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) “T consider Kate Serlton no match whatever for 
Herman,” proceeded Mrs. Canders, ‘‘she is a totally 
different person from what I should recommend. For 
years I have heard of her as a reigning belle, there- 
fore she will be flighty, careless, extravagant, and 
everything save what is desirable in a wife. I never 
liked large families, either, and you can almost count 
the Serltons by the dozens. And then she is sucha 

plete termagant that poor Herman will have a 
very unhappy time of it. In this case he has not 
acted wisely. She will not have a cent, and looks too 
saucy to be even pretty—what could have attracted 
him?” 

“She is no great favorite of mine,’’ observed 
Charles, ‘‘for I prefer a more timid, retiring manner, 
and would much rather that Herman had never seen 
her; still she is very much admired for her spirit and 
beauty—her family is unexceptionable; and you men- 
tioned, mother, that you did not value money in a 
connection of this kind. (He must have forgotten or 
misunderstood her saving clause.) His choice is by 
no means as objectionable as it might have been. 
Shall I tell him of your consent?” 

‘Consent !”” repeated Mrs. Canders, while her eyes 
sparkled, and she looked as though very much in- 
clined to refuse; but then in a more gentle tone she 

added—“‘I must see Herman first, and have a talk 
with him.” She gathered up her work, and in passing 
from the room, observed—“you perceive, Charles, 
that this connection is by no means agreeable to me; 
when I have ever thought of a daughter-in-law at 
all, I pictured one who would be to me as an own 
daughter—one whom I could love without feeling 
any restraint; but as to this Miss Serlton, I know that 
we can never agree. Still, I shall talk with Herman, 
and if I find that his affections are unalterably fixed, [ 
will not place obstacles in his way. I shall still have 
one son left—and upon you, Charles, I depend to 
maintain the honor of the family. Pray keep clear 
of the other Miss Serltons.” 

His mother was gone, and Charles turned to the 
window and gazed out upon the park There was 
a half smile on his lips as he repeated to himself, 
‘honor of the family,” and as to the other Miss Serl- 
tons, he was hardly aware of their existence. Oh! if 
Kate could have but heard them—if she could but 
have imagined that there had actually been a con- 
ference as to whether she should be admitted into 
the family! She, the daughter of the Hon. Walter 
Serlton! Wouldn’t it have been a scene! That 
afternoon Charles Canders heard the sound of voices 
for a long time in the front parlor; and when Herman 
finally made his appearance, his face wore an expres- 
sion of rapture as he answered his brother’s inquiring 
look with a nod and smile. He seized his hat, slam- 
med the front door, and bent his steps toward the 
residence of Mr, Serlton. Mrs. Canders had done 
violence to her own feelings, the first time in the 
whole scope of her recollections, and took tea in her 
own apartment. Charles Canders had a solitary walk 
in the park, where he thought of violets, low cottages 
with sloping roofs, “and the honor of the family.” 

Kate, of course, had not the least suspicion of the 
manner in which her merits, or rather demerits, had 
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been discussed by her mother and brother-in-law elect, 
and received her lover with the satisfied air of one 
who imagines that she is rather condescending than 
otherwise. She always did imagine so in any trans- 
action whatever. Poor Herman, in the exuberance 
of his joy at having, after long urging, gained his 
mother’s consent, almost divulged to his high-spirited 
lady-love the difficulty he had experienced in obtain- 
ing that consent. A quick, angry light flashed from 
the beautiful eyes, the graceful figure was proudly 
drawn up, and with the air of an empress she told 
him to explain himself. A somewhat embarrassed 
apology followed, in which Herman endeavored to 
set forth his mother’s dread of parting with her son, 
and her first fear of a separate establishment. Kate 
bit her lip and made no reply, but firmly resolved that 
a separate establishment she would have after a very 
short visit to the family mansion. 

Mrs. Canders, having concluded to make the best 
of what could not be helped, called upon her future 
daughter-in-law in all the glory of rich lace and fine 
leghorn. ‘Probably a visit of investigation,” thought 
Kate, so with an amiable determination that the old 
lady should see the worst, she managed to display all 
her little brothers and sisters, (whose inexhaustible 
numbers filled Mrs. Canders with silent horror) talked 
large, with head thrown back, and eyes breathing a 
spirit of defiance—apparently quite indifferent whether 
her visitor staid or went. 

“T wish you joy of your termagant, Herman,” said 
Mrs. Canders, dropping as she spoke some sugar into 
the cream-pot, ‘I called there to-day, and looked in 
vain for the model of sweetness you described her. 
I saw only a bold, saucy-looking creature, who ap- 
peared angry with me for calling—I shall not trouble 
her again.” 

“You do not know Kate as well as I do, mother,” 
replied the lover, with a smile that appeared to ex- 
press a doubt of her clear-sightedness, ‘‘she always 
seems cold and proud to strangers, it is her way—but 
lam quite willing to risk these vixenish propensities 
of which you speak.” 

“Her way!” repeated Mrs. Canders, “I suppose if 
she turned you out of doors some stormy night, you 
would call it her way, as it probably will be.” 

Charles laughed outright, and Herman was com- 
pelled to smile at his mother’s excited manner; but 
Mrs. Canders now let the subject drop, as though 
disdaining to pursue it further. The manner in which 
the wedding was to be conducted met with no less 
condemnation. The old lady had distinct visions of 
a wedding as weddings were in her time; when all 
the friends and relatives assembled at the house of the 
bride’s father to witness the ceremony, after which 
the happy couple did not run away as though they 
were ashamed of what they had done, but enjoyed the 
amusements with as much zeal as any. 

“Do not utter to me the word fashionable as an 
excuse,” said Mrs. Canders, when Herman divulged 
their intention of proceeding from the church to the 
house, to receive calls of congratulation, after which 
they were to depart in the afternoon boat on their 
wedding trip.. “For fashionable read stinguness,” 
continued his mother, ‘it is only to save the trouble 
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and expense of a wedding. Thank Heaven! things 
were rather different in my day.” 

Remonstrance, however, was of no use—the reins 
in this instance were not in his own hands; and in 
considerable terror for “the honor of the family,” 
Mrs. Canders found herself seated in a front pew of 
the lofty church, awaiting the entrance of the bridal 
party. A buz of admiration caused her to turn hastily 
around, and the three bridesmaids advanced grace- 
fully up the aisle, followed by the Hon. Walter Serl- 
ton, on whose arm leaned his daughter, with a timid, 
hesitating Manner, that rendered her beauty still more 
beautiful. Very much in the style of a person doing 
penance by himself for some sin or other, the bride- 
groom followed close behind. A sweet, clear voice, 
that trembled slightly, repeated the words, ‘I, Catha- 
rine, take thee, Herman, for my wedded husband,” 
and Mrs. Canders felt that her son had passed into 
other hands. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE summer was passed at different watering- 
places, and in the autumn Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Canders returned to spend a few weeks with the 
mother of the former. Before the visit was out, 
however, Mrs. Canders, senior, was quite as anxious 
for a separate establishment as Mrs. Canders, junior, 
and a pleasant house was taken in a fashionable part 
of the city. Kate had no patience with her mother- 
in-law’s old-fashioned ways, and preferred moreover 
a residence where her own sway would be undis- 
puted—Mrs Canders being determined not to concede 
one inch of ground. 

People all wondered why she had married Herman 
Canders. He was not particularly intellectual, nor 
fascinating in conversation, was far inferior to his 
brother in personal appearance, and though engaged 
in profitable business, possessed but a moderate pri- 
vate fortune. He was gentlemanly, pleasant-tem- 
pered, and devotedly attached to her; yet all were 
surprised that Kate Serlion, the beauty, the wit, and 
(shall I say it) the vizen, should like Herman Canders 
well enough to marry him. He was nothing in par- 
ticular, while she everywhere shone resplendent—but 
there is no accounting for fancies. 

Mrs. Canders had watched anxiously to discover 
signs of undue submission on the part of her son, but 
she could perceive nothing to justify such a supposi- 
tion. Far from appearing to have the slightest inten- 
tion of domineering over her husband, Mrs. Herman 
Canders invariably made him the first object of con- 
sideration; consulted all his whims, his likes, and 
dislikes, and actually on one occasion sent back a 
new Paris bonnet, which all acknowledged to be the 
most becoming thing she had ever put on her head, 
merely because Herman did not like feathers. Surely 
if this was not being a pattern wife, there is no such 
thing in existence. She seemed to exert herself to be 
eminently disagreeable to her husband’s relations, and 
reserved all her sweetness for him, to show him how 
different she was from what they represented her. 
With Charles she scarcely put on the appearance of 
friendship; having misunderstood some words which 
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happened to reach her ear, she became angered own quiet way, was not particularly demonstrative ; 


with the conviction that he had been averse to his 
brother’s marriage, and punished him accordingly 
with cutting looks and rude speeches—which, how- 
ever, made very little impression on the culprit, he 
having speedily concluded that his mother had not 
been far wrong in her estimation of Miss Serlton. 

Kate had gone to housekeeping, and quite rejoiced 
in her unlimited sway. She was the very quintes- 
sence of pride; proud of her family, proud of her 
husband, proud of herself; she was the Hon. Walter 
Serlton’s daughter, Herman Canders’ wife “go would 
dare to hint of a superior? even an equal? She had 
a glorious time of it all to herself; hitherto she had not 
had the whole house under her control, but now every 
corner, crack and crevice belonged ‘to her especial 
supervision. The least appearance of rebellion on the 
part of her subjects, the servants, the slightest disposi- 
tion to differ from her commands was to be frowned 
down instantly; they should see that she could and 
would rule the kitchen as well as the parlor. “Iam 
determined,” said she, one day, stamping her foot as 
she turned a withering glance upon the cook, a good- 
natured Irish woman, rather disposed to have her own 
way, “I am determined to be mistress in my own 
house !”” 

‘* Sure, ma’am, and who hinders ye?”’ was the reply. 

Kate had ruled paramount at home, and when she 
aanounced her-intention of having none but herself 
grown up for the present, Lucy at eighteen went 
quietly to school with apparently no thought beyond 
her school books and practising. There was five 
years’ difference in their ages, and a world of differ- 
ence in their disposition; Lucy, plain, retiring and 
silent—yet with a quiet, expressive smile that seemed 
to say she could come forth if she would; and Kate, 
lively, blustering, and very much disposed to show 
her pretty face and accomplishments to the best ad- 
vantage. 

As soon as Kate found herself settled in a house of 
her own, to the surprise of the whole family, she 
selected the quiet, unobtrusive Lucy for a compa- 
nion; who, glad of the change from a home where the 
step-mother now began to exercise her long-dormant 
authority, complied with her sister’s invitation. Mrs. 
Canders was but little pleased with this arrangement, 
and tried to persuade Herman that he was being en- 
croached upon by his wife’s relations; but he had 
grown quite accustomed to Lucy, and would have 
missed her verymuch. Mrs. Canders refrained from 
after allusion to the subject, but she kept a strict 
watch upon Charles’ motions, and read him long lec- 
tures on the similarity of dispositions in sisters, while 
she sought to impress upon him that every female of 
the name of Serlton must inevitably be a vixen. 

Several years passed, and things remained pretty 
much the same. There were no children to divert 
her affections—no curly-headed, rosy-lipped fairy had 
ever whispered the name “mother ;”’ and Kate, while 
bestowing due care and attention on herself, admitted 
at the same time in her own mind that Herman was 
a sort of prodigy, a wonder, which she was particu- 
larly fortunate in possessing as her own private pro- 
perty. His affection, though strong and deep in his 











there was very little sentiment in his composition, 
and as he seemed disposed to make no fuss, Kate 
understood the whole business of showing to the 
world by outward signs the great regard they enter- 
tained for each other. Her phrases were profusely 
sprinkled with “my love,” and ‘‘ Herman dear”’—his 
periods of absence were commented upon, wondered 
at, and sighed over—till Herman began to feel very 
much like a man who was committing a crime every 
time he walked out; and every act or movement of 
her own was regulated by any opinion or incautious 
word that chanced to fall from the lips of her oracle. 

During their summer jaunts to fashionable water- 
ing-places, poor Kate suffered the worst torments of 
jealousy. Not once imagining that others could consi- 
der her husband less charming and irresistible than 
she regarded him, she felt annoyed at the slightest 
attention, even the common forms of politeness ex- 
changed with other ladies. She did not like him 
to either smoke, fish, or do anything without her. 

With a crimsoned brow, Herman Canders, in 
order to prevent a scene, often deprived himself of 
the most harmless amusements, and remained in pa- 
tient attendance upon his exacting wife. His mother 
had presented to his mind the dismal prospect of a 
hen-pecked husband—had warmed him that he would 
sink into a perfect cipher in his own house—but she 
had not prepared him for a position whose very ele- 
vation was a source of continual tormenttohim. A 
perpetual surveillance was kept upon his motions in 
consequence of his being an object of prior import- 
ance. Kate’s tyranny to others marked them as in- 
feriors—toward him it was the result of overweening 
care and watchfulness; but he felt it not the less. His 
actions were fast losing their independence; he felt 
cramped, confined and dissatisfied. 

Lucy, meanwhile, was the confidant of all her 
sister’s grievances. Every cause of suspicion, every 
feeling of uneasiness was detailed at length; and 
though she often smiled, and sometimes even laughed 
at Kate’s absurd jealousy, yet, as she performed the 
part of a good listener, she proved a comforting re- 
source—a necessary antidote for all the doubts, jeal- 
ousies and fears with which Kate daily tormented 
herself. Lucy never repaid confidence with confi- 
dence, she had no secrets of her own to confide; 
moving on in her own quiet way, unannoyed by the 
imaginary troubles of others. Kate had told her that 
she should not marry a poor man, and that she would 
probably never marry a rich one of equal birth and 
education; and not being at all sure that she cared to 
marry either the one or the other, she was quite con- 
tented to leave her future prospects in the hands of 
fate and her sister. 

Charles Canders now and then made them a social 
visit. Kate’s quick penetration had very soon disco- 
vered that the sentiments with which he viewed her 
conduct were not exactly those of admiration. He 

d on all ¢ to prefer the quiet, Jady-like 
conversation of Lucy—had a great dea! to say to 
Herman, and apparently troubled himself very little 
whether his visits were agreeable to her or not. Ac- 
tually made a cipher in her own house! The indig- 
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nant spirit rushed up in full force, and yet completely 
foiled by his gentlemanly manner and air of calm 
indifference, she was compelled to keep her anger 
within due bounds until freed from his obnoxious 
presence, she once more found herself tete-a-tete with 
Lucy. She was evidently the object of his pursuit, 
and when Kate marked the apparent pleasure they 
took in each other’s society, she resolved to say 
nothing about it to Lucy until he had actually pro- 
posed, and then there would be the triumph of re- 
fusing him. Of course Lucy, like a dutiful sister, 
would be influenced by her representations, and not 
marry a man who was so repugnant to her. 

Herman had lately been seized with a sort of fishing 
mania. A copy of Izaak Walton was found upon his 
dressing-bureau, and a complete fishing-rod occupied 
one corner of the apartment. Charles always had 
a habit of taking sudden journeys into the country 
on fishing and shooting expeditions, from which he 
generally returned in not quite as good spirits as he 
went. Herman now sometimes accompanied him; 
not venturing, however, to prolong his stay beyond a 
single day, and came back, alas! minus the fish and 
birds of which he had given such wonderful accounts 
before his departure. From a child he had always 
been unfortunate in such excursions; generally losing 
his basket, and whatever conveniences he carried 
with him, and leaving the fish quietly going to sleep 
at the bottom of the river. Now, however, he deter- 
mined to catch fish scientifically; it was a passion 
which had lately sprung to life to supply to him some 
object of absorbing interest ; but Kate had received so 
many instructions to have quantities of cooking uten- 
sils in readiness, for which there was never any sort 
of use on his return, that she now paid no sort of re. 
gard to them. 

“You cannot expect,” said Charles, “to do such 
wonders in a single day; why not come with me and 
spend a week in the country? I know of a very 
pleasant farm-house, near which there is a good trout 
stream, where you can fish every day. That would 
be far more satisfactory than these short, rambling 
journeys.” 

Herman’s countenance expressed the greatest plea- 
sure at this proposal; he wondered that he had never 
thought of it before; but in a moment he added almost 
sorrowfully—*‘ Kate could not part with me for a 
week.” 

His brother smiled as he adjusted his fishing-line, 
and then with a manner half jesting, but which Her- 
man well understood, observed— 

“You cannot intend it of course, Herman, but some 
how or other you do not succeed in conveying to my 
mind very high ideas of domestic felicity, since you 
require leave of absence from your wife for a week’s 
fishing. I particularly wished you to accompany-me, 
because I have a separate motive from the fishing— 
a secret which I shall not divulge until we get there. 
But do not breathe a word of this to Kate, or any one.” 

Herman Canders entered his dressing-room with a 
very resolute step, and proceeded to fill a carpet-bag 
with articles for his journey. The pretty boudoir be- 
yond had just been arranged for summer; Kate, the 
very spirit of neatness, having fussed and fidgetted, 





and altered until not a wrinkle was to be seen in the 
cool-looking straw-matting—not a fold out of place in 
the gauze-like curtains; and there she now sat, the 
presiding genius of the apartment, her graceful figure 
buried in a luxurious reading-chair, while in one hand 
she held an ivory paper-cutter, in the other the last 
new volume of James. Extraordinary preparations 
seemed to be going on in the adjoining room; boots 
and shoes flew here and there, drawers opened and 
shut, and buttons were bursting off by the wholesale. 
An impatient “ deuce take it!” reached her ears, and 
raising her,head, Kate beheld her liege lord and master 
very red in the face, while he knelt beside a carpet- 
bag and tried to force in just twice as many articles 
as it would conveniently hold. ‘“‘Why, Herman dear, 
what ts the matter? Where are you going?” 

“Oh, are you there, Kate?” he rejoined, ‘I have 
been wishing to speak to you. I am going into the 
country for a week, on a fishing excursion, and 
8s0——”? 

The bodk was hastily closed, the paper-cutter 
brandished threateningly, and eyes and lips foretold 
a storm as she ejaculated—* going on a fishing ex- 
cursion, Mr. Canders! and for a weed!” 

‘Just so, my dear; only think of the trout I shall 
bring home!” 

But Kate wouldn’t think of the trout or anything 
else; she looked particularly solemn and surprised 
as, in a tone that might have become an officer of the 
holy inquisition, she asked—‘‘ what am [ to think of 
this, Herman?” 

“ Think?” said he, rather puzzled, “ why, think that 
I am very sorry to leave you, Kate, and very glad to 
have such an opportunity of signalizing myself. A 
week, you know, soon passes ; and Charles insists on 
my accompanying him.” 

‘« So, then, this is a proposal of Charles?” observed 
Kate, with a curling lip; ‘‘ of course, a brother’s wishes 
should have more weight than a wife’s But answer 
me truly,” she continued, a jealous flash lighting up 
her eye, “is this your only motive for going? Does 
Charles only want to teach you the mysteries of ang- 
ling, or is there something else behind the scene? 
Answer me! for I must and will know, Herman!” 

He wished from the bottom of his heart that his 
brother had not been so communicative, and scarcely 
knew how to frame a reply. He could not say it was 
all, because it was mot all—Charles had told him so 
particularly, and he felt angry with himself for getting 
into such a scrape.” 

Kate had somewhat of a leaning toward high 
tragedy; and standing before him with the proud 
look of an injured wife, she continued— 

“I do not ask, I demand of you some explanation 
of this very curious proceeding. Do not think, Mr. 
Canders, to find in me a weak-minded, submissive 
wife—I am not one to be outraged with impunity !”’ 

‘Kate! Kate! this is positively ridiculous!’ re- 
monstrated her busband, “‘ you are fancying the most 
absurd things, because I happen to leave home for a 
week—the whole of which time is to be spent at a 
lonely farm-house, where I shall hardly see a human 
being. Do bea little more rational. My mother could 
scarcely comprehend such a scene as this,” he added. 
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‘“You had better explain it to her, Mr. Canders,’’ 
retorted Kate; “tell her what a shameful wife you 
have, and perhaps she will, out of pity, invite you to 
remain at home altogether. It would be a very wise 
arrangement.” 

Kate sunk down into the easy-chair and burst into 
a flood of tears. Mr. Canders surveyed his carpet- 
bag. ‘‘ Kate,” said he, at length, when her sobs had 
somewhat ceased. 

“ Now,” thought she, “‘he is going to stay at home.” 

“Kate, could you not assist me a little with this 
packing? Iam such a bungler at it.” 

Kate always put up things in the neatest manner, 
and the smallest possible space. Meekly and sub- 
missively she rose from her seat and began to adjust 
the clothes. Yes! she would be quiet and uncom- 
plaining—not a single sigh should burst from her 
wounded heart; but could he meet her eyes unmoved? 
Could he be insensible to that look of tender reproach? 
Could he really go after all? Mr Canders could and 
did. A hearty kiss was pressed upon her cheek, and 
in as gay a tone as if the arrangement had met with 
her entire approval, Herman bid her “‘good bye.” 

All that afternoon Kate was quite meek and humble 
spirited, but it did not last long. As she lay awake 
in her solitary room that night, the old feeling began 
to come back. The more she reflected the more she 
wondered at her husband’s temerity, and her own silly 
submission. ‘ How dared he put such an insult upon 
her! Was she, a Serlton, to remain quietly at home, 
watching and longing for his return, when her hus- 
band had actually abandoned her, gone off on a plea- 
sure-jaunt, she could scarcely tell whither? She would 
not put up with it!—she had been too tame in the 
whole proceeding; and on the morrow she was re- 
solved to set forth in search of the truant—discover 
him, perhaps, in the very act of whispering to another 
those honeyed words which belonged especially to 
her—tax him with his conduct—and abandon him 
forever!” Kate’s mind was a particularly energetic 
one, and after concocting this admirable plan, she 
went quietly to sleep, and dreamed that Herman and 
Lucy had run away together. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE next morning Kate appeared at the breakfast- 
table with an air which, to Lucy’s practised eye, be- 
spoke a determination of considerable importance. 
It was quite a marvel how she contrived to throw her 
head so far back without endangering the neck, and 
the wounded pride of all the Serltons was flashing in 
her eye. 

“Lucy,” said Mrs, Canders, suddenly, “I am going 
on a short journey this morning—do you wish to ac- 
company me?” 

‘Going on a journey?” repeated Lucy, quite puz- 
zled by this sudden whim, and the tone in which she 
spoke, ‘‘ where to, when, how, and for what?’ she 
added, gaily. 

“T am going after Herman,” was the reply. 

“ After Herman!” ejaculated Lucy, more and more 
surprised—* why, what has happened, sister?” 

‘‘ What has happened,” replied Kate, solemnly, ‘I 
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do not know, but I go to prevent, if possible, what 
may happen. There is something very mysterious 
in a gentleman’s leaving his wife for a whole week 
on the pretence of fishing—especially Herman, who 
hardly ever caught a fish in his life.” 

‘Tt does not appear at all mysterious to me,” said 
Lucy, quietly, “I should think——” 

‘J will tell you what you think,” interrupted Kate, 
‘you think that such a paragon as Charles Canders 
could not do wrong, and Herman must, therefore, be 
quite safe in his company. Such, however, are not 
my sentiments ; and as to remaining at home it is what 
I will not do. A wife’s place is with her husband, 
and TI am determined to follow them, and thoroughly 
investigate this fishing business.” 

** Do listen to reason, sister ?”’ pleaded Lucy, “ not- 
withstanding your jealousy, Herman loves you better 
than anything else in the world, therefore you need 
give yourself no more alarm about this fishing jaunt 
—which to me appears perfectly natural and proper 
Besides, what will they think of you following them 
in this curious manner? Do be advised, and stay at 
home.” 

“ What they think, or you think, or any one thinks, 
is quite immaterial to me,” was the reply. ‘Go I 
shall and will, and if you do not choose to accompany 
me, you can stay at home.” 

The heightened color, the hasty exit, and the slam- 
ming of the breakfast-room door, were in the old, 
well-remembered spirit of Kate Serlton; and as Lucy 
stood feeding her birds her mouth would settle intoa 
smile in anticipation of the ridiculous scene before 
them. It appeared to her that of all people in the 
world, Herman, with his quiet ways, was the least 
calculated to excite jealousy, and yet Kate scarcely 
dared trust him a moment out of her sight. 

Lucy sauntered leisurely up stairs; and there, before 
her dressing-glass, stood her sister, ready equipped fora 
journey. “Come,” said she, ‘there is no time to lose.” 

«But where are we going?”’ inquired Lucy. ‘Do 
you know the route they have taken?” 

“Perfectly well,” replied Kate, ‘‘ of that I have 
taken good care that Herman should inform me. 
Four or five hours at most will convey us there, and 
[ shall start immediately.” 

‘*But could you not conjure up some pretext for the 
journey?’ urged Lucy. ‘ Pretend to be seized with 
a fishing mania yourself—or take Herman an over- 
coat ; that might do very well, as his health has lately 
been delicate—and then you can pass on somewhere 
else—anything but to let him think that you came with 
the deliberate intention of prying into his actions.” 

‘*] shall do no such thing!” rejoined her sister. “I 
will descend to none of these subterfuges. My inten- 
tion shall be open as the day—I am sufficiently upheld 
by a conscious sense of right.”’ 

Kate’s tone and manner were really grand; she had 
in fancy elevated herself far above the common herd, 
and Lucy began to cough most vigorously as she con- 
cluded. Now and then something broke forth which 
sounded very much like a laugh; but rising to put on 
her bonnet, she observed— 

“Remember that I have nothing to do with the 
affair—you must bear the whole blame.” 
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Kate’s pretty lip curled scornfully at the word 
“blame,” and she pulled the bell to expedite the 
carriage. It was soon at the door; but Luey, on 
glancing at the heavy clouds that lay piled in dark 
masses, prognosticated a storm, and advised the post- 
ponement of their journey. 

“A little rain shall hardly turn me from my pur- 
pose,”’ said Kate, resolutely, “and if it pour a perfect 
flood, I am determined not to go back.” 

Lucy found herself driving off with feelings of 
mingled perplexity and amusement. It certainly 
looked very much like an adventure, and on the 
whole was rather piquant and original. She wished 
to see what Herman was doing, how he would look, 
and what he would say when Kate should appear 
thus suddenly before him in all the majesty of injured 
innocence. 

The carriage rolled on—houses became more and 
more rare—and after a tedious ride of several hours, 
they approached a little sort of village, of which the 
tall house formed the most prominent feature. The 
day had been dull and cloudy, and a fine, drizzling 
rain was now falling, which did not, however, seem 
to damp Kate’s energy in the least. Putting her head 
from the carriage-window, as they stopped to pay the 
usual tribute, she questioned the toll-man about the 
two gentlemen who passed on the day preceding, and 
inquired if he could tell her where they had stopped. 
It was quite an event for the toll-man. The day 


before his eyes had been refreshed with the sight of 


two gentlemen, whose appearance was very different 
from the masculine humanities he was accustomed to, 
and now a carriage, with two ladies evidently in full 
pursuit, had stopped at his very door. Lucy kept in 
a corner and tried not to appear amused. The man 
pointed toa sloping brown cottage just visible at some 
distance, and then directing their attention to a mill 
which had ceased to go, he told them that they would 
probably find the gentlemen there, engaged in fishing. 
He drove on until within distinct view of the pre- 
mises, when Kate proposed walking as the road had 
become rather steep. The two alighted; and the toll- 
man having watched them until their figures were 
lost to view, turned to the wondering faces that had 


in habiliments mere remarkable for warmth than 
beauty. A shaggy-looking overcoat, probably bor- 
rowed from the farmer, encased his person—a great, 
flopping felt hat was tied down with a red silk 
handkerchief—and boots and gloves Were on a most 
liberal seale. In one hand he held his fishing-line, the 
other end of which was in the water to decoy some 
weak-minded trout—and his whole face resplendent 
with delight and anticipation, he stood half-screening 
himself behind the door watching for a bite. You 
could see that his whole soul was in his employment 
—it was plainly written on every feature of his face; 
and no one could, for a moment, suppose that any 
other thought had entered his mind since his arrival 
within fishing distance. Charles Canders evidently 
considered the picture too good to be lost; for while 
his unconscious brother stood waiting for the expected 
jerk, he was actively employed in sketching an out- 
line of his figure, with the old mill and surrounding 
appliances. His talent for drawing was here dis- 
played to great advantage, for the representation was 
life-like. 

Kate saw it all in a moment; she had a keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous, and her own preposterous 
suspicions now stood before her mind in a very ludi- 
crous point of view. She glanced at the curious 
figure, which bore considerable resemblance to a 
great, shaggy bear, and felt her cheeks glow and 
tingle as she thought of the foolish position in which 
she had placed herself. With all her pride, however, 
she possessed that frankness which is the usual ac- 
companiment of a high spirit; and resolving on this 
occasion to be most magnanimous in the acknow- 
ledgment of her fault, she suddenly appeared before 
her husband, exclaiming—* Herman, dear Herman, 
forgive me!” 

Too much absorbed in his occupation to be even 
astonished, the object of this pathetic adjuration 
merely dropped his fishing-line with an expression 
of disappointment, saying—“ there' I have lost it!” 

Kate, however, now threw herself into his arms as 
she murmured—“ but you have won your wife, dear 
Herman.” 

Herman, now thoroughly awoke to the unexpected 
circumstance of her presence, appeared, however, to 





gathered around to witness so rare a spectacle, and 
gave it as his opinion that “ one of the gentleman was 
the lady’s husband, who had run away from her to be 
at peace—she looked rather fiery—and that she had 
come to bring him back on short notice.” 

The novelty and absurdity of their proceedings 
struck Lucy more and more forcibly as they ap- 
proached the mill, on one side of which flowed a 
clear, limpid stream, to which the trout were parti- 
cularly partial. She suddenly stopped, and with a 
glance of amused surprise, drew Kate forward to her 
own point of view, at the same time enjoining perfect 
silence. 

The picture was one which a Cruikshank might 
have immortalized. The door of the mill was partly 
open, and through the aperture, peeping eagerly for- 
ward, was distinctly visible an uncouth figure, which 
at first they could scarcely recognize as Herman. 
The day being damp, and his own health not very 
strong, he had protected himself against the weather 





consider her a twice-won treasure, and exclaimed in 
the greatest surprise— why, Kate! what under the sun 
brought you here? I should as soon have expected 
to see——” 

His wife interrupted him with the words—“ oh, say 
that you forgive me, Herman!” 

“What for?” inquired her husband, with the greatest 
simplicity. 

“True enough,” thought Kate, “‘ what can I tell 
him?” Her countenance was the very picture of 
confusion; Charles Canders appeared to enjoy the 
scene amazingly; and Lucy, do what she would, 
could not keep her face straight. Herman was ex- 
tremely puzzled; he could scarcely comprehend it 
all; until at length, as he reviewed the scene of yes- 
terday, he began to be more enlightened. 

Her auditors evidently expected some explanation, ~ 
and at length Kate stammered forth—‘“I thought—I 
was afraid—you did not deny, Herman, that you had 
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another motive besides the fishing—I saw that some- 
thing was on your mind, and preferred anything to 
suspense.” 

“ He had a er motive,” said Charles, ‘‘a secret 
of mine, I wiShed to tell him; he knew not what it 
was though till he came hither, and I now give him 
permission to inform you of the whole—or perhaps 
Lucy will; she looks as if she knew.” 

Lucy smiled and blushed; Kate glanced from one 
to the other, and thinking that perhaps she had been 
as hasty in her prejudices as her suspicions, she re- 
solved to blot them all out together, and turning to 
Charles with an air of kind condescension, she re- 
plied—I understand now what you mean—indeed, 
I had seen it before, but, I am sorry to say, with very 
different feelings. I intend, Charles,” she continued, 
‘that we shall be better friends; this double connec- 
tion will bring us more closely together, and I now 
quite approve of Lucy’s choice. Why did you not 
tell me before, Lu?” 

Kate almost expected words of gratitude for her 
magnanimity—at least to see countenances of quiet 
delight; but to her great surprise, Lucy had broken 
forth into peals of laughter that would not be sup- 
pressed—Herman listened with an amused smile— 
and Charles appeared quite perplexed at the turn 
which things had taken. 

Kate,” whispered her husband, “‘ you jump too 
quickly at your conclusions,” at the same time in- 
forming her that Charles certainly meditated changing 
his condition, but Lucy was not the cause of this in- 
tention. Poor Kate! she was beginning to find that 
everything did not depend on her own will and sanc- 
tion. 

The whole party entered the little parlor of the 
brown farm-house except Charles, who soon appeared 
with a very pretty, timid-looking girl, whom he pre- 
sented to them as his future bride. Kate’s eyes dwelt 
with a sort of fascination on the sweet, blushing face, ‘ 
while she mentally compared its expression with her } 
own. 

Charles Canders, during his country rambles, had § 
been struck with the sweet, blooming face of the § 
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pretty Julia, and on closer acquaintance admired her 
lovely disposition and native refinement still more; 
but he knew that his mother, with all her pride of 
family, would never listen to his marriage with the 
daughter of a plain, country farmer, and he dreaded 
to hear a refusal. At length, however, he laid the 
case before her, and it was at first just as he had ex- 
pected. He could not persuade her to view the sub- 
ject with any sort of calmness; but after a while, as 
her indignation a little wore off, she began to reflect 
upon the pleasant companionship of a daughter; Kate 
would never be anything to her—and her curiosity 
somewhat excited by Charles’ glowing description, 
she concluded to go on a voyage of investigation. 
She went, she saw, and Julia conquered. The inno- 
cent face pleased her—it reminded her of the daugh- 
ter she had lost—the lady-like deportment banished 
all thoughts of a mis-alliance—and the sweet, timid 
manners quite won her heart. She went back, spent 
sometime in consideration, and with a last sigh for 
“the honor of the family,” gave her consent to the 
union. Charles took his bride home to the old-fash- 
ioned mansion, of which she soon became the joy and 
sunshine; and Mrs. Canders has never yet regretted 
the marriage. 

Herman quite lost his passion for fishing, being com- 
pletely discouraged by his numerous failures; and 
Kate had the sketch framed which represented him on 
his last excursion—the picture often serving to dispel 
any lingering jealousy by bringing the whole scene 
before her, though she never quite forgave Lucy for 
being in possession of Charles Canders’ troublesome 
secret. Quite a friendship sprung up between her and 
her gentle sister-in-law, which materially softened her 
rather overbearing disposition. Old Mrs. Canders, 
too, regarded her with more satisfaction, though Julia 
was evidently the favorite. Lucy, to the great sur- 
prise of her sister, soon after married eligibly even 
in Kate’s estimation; and Mrs. Canders a second 
time watched for the signs of hen-peckery, but was 
again disappointed—for Lucy did not even follow 
her sister’s mode of tyranny by making an ido! of 
her husband. 
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TO IOLA. 


BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 


On! had we met in earlier hours, 
Mid life’s bright morning dreams, 
When time went by like Summer showers, 
Or shadows on the streams; 
Oh! had we met when both were young, 
Ere yet deceit and wrong had flung 
Their taint on life’s young beams, 
T had not been what I am now, 
The mark of Cain upon my brow. 


Oh! had we met when heart to heart 
Could breathe hope’s sweetest word, 

When first the sunbeam and the dart 
Had love’s deep fountain stirred ; 

When safe within each guileless breast 





Truth’s angel made its constant nest, 
Like Eden’s happy bird, 

We might have dream’d such visions then 

As we may never dream again. 


But we have met as those who meet 
Upon the ocean’s swell : 

One moment they a lov’d one greet, 
The next they say—farewell ; 

And thus midway in life we see 

Some bright star in our destiny, 
Some home wherein to dwell, 

It comes too late—one moment more, 

And all is rayless as before. 





CLARABEL ELBRIDGE. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. C. H. ROWELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE was a stately mansion located in the suburbs 
of a quiet-like village, near the sea-coast of Maine, 
whose imposing white front, and square portico with 
its Corinthian pillars, and carved ornaments, bespoke 
both the wealth and taste of the possessor; while the 
beautiful lawn, and well arranged gardens, plainly 
indicated that no expense was spared to adorn the 
gardens, and add to the beauty of the scenery. Mr. 
Elbridge, the wealthy proprietor, was an Englishman, 
and a few years before had brought his beautiful wife 
and lovely daughter from the halls of his forefathers, 
to reside in the then almost unbroken wilds of the new 
world. Attracted by the pictugesque scenery and ad- 
vantageous site, he had purchased the farm where his 
present dwelling was located, and in less than two 
years had the satisfaction of seeing an edifice com- 
pleted, which, if less magnificent and costly, was by 
far more elegant and convenient than the one which 
he had deserted upon the fair shores of sunny England. 
He had every comfort his heart could desire, and was 
blessed with the society of one of the most lovely 
women, whose strong affection for him had been so 
well tested by her cheerful adoption of the Scriptural 
language, ‘“‘ whither thou goest I will go, thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my God.” 

Mr. Elbridge had passed seven years watching the 
developments of the physical and mental powers of 
the sweet Clarabel, who at the commencement of our 
sketch was just bursting from the confines of girlhood, 
into the full blaze of beauty and feminine loveliness 
which so early characterized her mother; an only 
child, she was cherished with a love which savored 
of devotion, but at times there would hover around 
her heart a vague sense of loveliness, and it was joy- 
ful tidings to her when the arrival of a cousin from 
Virginia announced a new member to the family 
group; and as the young man pressed the lily-white 
fingers of her dainty little hand within his own, he 
thought it would be an easy task indeed to love the 
gentle creature who for years had been his affianced 
bride; for to him had been confided the purpose of his 
Visit to Maine, while Clarabel, in all the gushing joy of 
her young heart, little thought that her warm affections 
had been bartered away unknown to herself; and as 
she gazed upon the athletic figure and handsome face 
of John Champe, she felt that his companionship was 
indeed an acquisition to the unbroken tenor of her 
life, and in less than six months her heart had trained 
itself to throb in unison with that of the noble youth 
who was ever at her side; and her eye would in- 
stinctively burn’to catch the approving glance of her 
companion. It was with silent pleasure that her 





parents watched the first budding of this love, which 
had been to them the long-wished for consummation 
of many hopes. 

But war sounded its clarion voice through the land, 
and the horrid clang of arms were heard calling loudly 
upon the sons of America to arouse from their lethargy 
and slumbers, and shake off the shackles which had 
so long bound them captives to a tyrant’s will: and 
there were aching hearts, and tearful eyes, as wives 
gazed for, perhaps, the last time upon the faces of 
their husbands, and bade them go and fight for their 
firesides and altars; and mothers pressed their sons to 
their hearts, and prayed God to bless them; and sisters 
watched the footsteps of their brothers for the last 
time as they turned from the thresholds of love, to 
tread amid scenes of carnage and death; and lovers 
pressed the ashy lips of their betrothed, and with 
throbbing breasts tore themselves apart. It was a 
fearful time, and one that tried the iron nerves of 
that hardy band who showed a cordial response to 
the trumpet voice of him who proclaimed “liberty 
or death.” Mr. Elbridge watched the conflicting 
powers with silent interest, and forebore espousing 
the cause of either; but not so the impulsive heart of 
his nephew: his spirit waxed exceeding impatient of 
restraint, and at length he made known to his uncle 
his design to join the colonists in their struggle for 
freedom. 

* And so you will leave us, John? You will quit 
our retreat and go and mingle with the hosts that are 
rushing in mad fury to death?” 

“You cannot picture these scenes more vividly 
than I have fancied them; but my honor—more, my 
country, calls me to join the brave band in the res- 
cue.” 

‘Go then if duty calls, but remember in your uncle 
you will always find a protector and friend, God bless 
you my brave boy—and bring you safe back again.” 

It was with a saddened heart that the young man 
sought his cousin; it was only one short week before 
that he had breathed into her ear the vows of love, 
and now so soon to tear himself away from all his 
heart held dear, it was cruel, but the stern voice of 
his country demanded the sacrifice, and so he made 
it. He opened the door of the parlor, where he found 
Clarabel in anxious waiting for his coming. How 
beautiful she was, with the folds of her muslin robe 
falling round her like a transparent cloud, and one 
tiny foot encased in its satin slipper creeping from 
beneath the broad hem upon the soft carpet! She 
was dreaming of her cousin, and could hardly realize 
the depth of her own happiness, that he so good, so 
brave, should have loved her. For notwithstanding 
her glorious beauty, love had made her humble, and 
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exalted the object of her affection far above all other 
human creatures. 

As his well known step sounded upon the stair she 
sprang forward to meet him, but a sweet timidity held 
her back, and she stood in the centre of that spacious 
parlor, blushing in all the witching loveliness of wo- 
manhood. 

Champe’s fine, manly face was flushed with the 
happiness of meeting, but there was a look of sadness 
about his eyes, flashing as they were, that caused the 
maiden’s heart to bound against the little hand that 
pressed it—her cousin led her to a seat upon the 
crimson covered sofa, and pressed his lips to her 
brow. ? 

‘Dearest, I have sad news for you, you know that 
the arms of invaders have clashed upon our soil, and 
that some of America’s best blood has been shed for 
freedom.” 

‘And you!” said the fair girl, clasping the hand 
which held hers—‘‘are you?” 

‘Yes, sweet one, I am going to join Washington’s 
army to-morrow morning.” 

“This is unkind, John! What necessity is there of 
leaving us now? Surely you are not obliged——” 

“Clarabel, indeed I am obliged to go: every true- 
hearted American is obliged by all that he holds dear 
to go forth and fight; now is the time for action.” 

‘And you are going to leave me now, when hap- 
piness had but just dawned upon us?” 

The beautiful creature hid her face upon his shoul- 
der, while her face was bathed in tears. The young 
man circled her fragile form with his arm, and pres- 
sing his hand caressingly on her cheek, drew her face 
down to his bosom. 

‘‘Think, dearest Clara, this is not right, and you 
will yourself condemn it when you are calm; did I 
shrink from my duty you would not love me; you are 
too noble.” 

‘1 would sacrifice anything but yourself, dear one, 
but you rush on to certain death.’ 

“Not so, gentle cousin, the chances of war are I 
well know perilous, but I may return again, then 
think, dear girl, of the joy to find you unchanged and 
true to your vow.” 

*“Do you—can you doubt me? Oh! say not that, 
anything else.” 

‘No, my own, [ do not doubt your truth,” and he 
held her to his heart a momeat in silence, his bosom 
heaved beneath the pressure of her cheek: it was a 
sore trial for him to bid farewell to the sweet creature 
who had become so necessary to his very life. 

Hour after hour sped away, and the gray light of 
morning began to glimmer through the. muslin cur- 
tains, ere John Champe pressed the last burning kiss 
of love upon the tear-stained cheek of his fair and 
beautiful cousin, and with impetuous haste he arranged 
his wardrobe, and ere the bright sun had burst forth he 
was mounted upon his well tied courser, and wend- 
ing his way toward Boston. The saddened faces who 
assembied around the breakfast-table that morning at 
Elbridge Hall, told full plainly of the fears which 
rankled in every breast, for the absent one had won 
the love of all by his noble-heartedness. and brave 
integrity. 











CHAPTER Il. 


Monrtus had rolled away since the young soldier 
had departed, when one evening a servant brought 
news that General Arnold, with a large force, was en- 
camping at the village. Mr. Elbridge, with the cour- 
tesy belonging to a gentleman, immediately called for 
his carriage, and drove to the quarters of the officer, 
and with much sincerity and truth offered him the 
hospitalities of his home during his stay: which pro- 
posal was gratefully received by Arnold. Hitherto 
Arnold had distinguished himself in the battlefield by 
his unrivalled bravery, and in resolute courage was 
unsurpassed by even Washington himself: and the 
fame of Benedict Arnold had penetrated wherever 
the voice of freedom had rung: while forcing his 
march through the wilderness of Maine he had passed 
through trials and hardships; and the luxurious ease 
with which his stay at his present quarters was cha- 
racterized, opened a new era in his life, which was 
hitherto unknown. Arnold possessed a heart as well 
as eyes for beauty; and the rare loveliness of Clarabel 
Elbridge did not fall unheeded upon his view; he had 
heard of her engagement with Champe, and his soul 
was not then so blackened with sin, that he could 
wilfully plan and execute the ruin of that fair flower; 
but as days and weeks rolled by, and each succeeding 
hour discovered some new trait of loveliness in the 
beautiful creature; the tempter took possession of his 
soul, and he breathed into her heart the first seeds of 
sorrow; it was with a timid fear that Clara listened 
to his burning vows of constancy and adoration, so 
unlike the noble, respectful love of her cousin, but 
their was a witchery in his glance, a fascination in 
his words, and so she listened till her heart was won 
from its allegiance to Champe, and with all the wild- 
ness of passionate love she bowed her heart to the 
shrine of the traitorous officer. Her parents little 
dreamed that they were nourishing in their household 
a serpent who should pierce their souls with the bit- 
terest anguish and sorrow. 

“He never loved any one before,” murmured Cla- 
rabel to herself, as she sat at her window in tie soft 
moonlight of a June evening, while the balmy air 
stole through the leaves of the sweet jassamine that 
clustered around the casement—‘‘strange that amid 
all the great and beautiful women with whom he has 
associated, I alone should be the one to win his affec- 
tion; I am so happy—so very happy,” and she clasped 
her hands together in the very intensity of her love 
and affection. 

A moment more and Arnold was by her side, and 
his head was bent toward her. The earnest melody 
of his voice, the pleading attitude, all—all conspired 
to captivate the heart. 

“Will you not speak to me, Clarabel? ‘Will not 
the fervor of my passion find some answer in your 
breast? Such love as mine can live but once in the 
heart—say then, fair lady, oh, say that you love me— 
and I shall be blessed.” : 

“I do—I do love as none other can,” and the fair 
girl was pressed to his bosom, while her brow was 
covered with warm, passionate kisses. 

A light footfall was heard upon the carpet, and the 
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dark, flashing eye of John Champe rested upon the 
lovers, not in anger, but in deep, deep anguish and 
grief. 

“John, my dear cousin, can you forgive me? I 
could not help——” 

The young soldier made a strong effort to compose 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“No, I will not believe it, never—never could 
Benedict Arnold break his faith! it is false,” and the 
once fair girl trembled in every joint as she lay upon 
the sofa in her apartment. The beautiful, bright 


chamber, and the scarlet leaves lay scattered upon 
the carpet, but there was sorrow in the heart of the 
gentle Clarabel, and as she buried her face in the 
velvet cushions, a low groan would burst from her 
lips. ‘I will see for myself, and if it indeed be true 
that he is wedded to another save me, my curse shall 
follow him like a blight through life—all else I will 


to the fair creature, and drawing her toward him, im- 
pressed a kiss upon her burning cheek, and while he 
stilled the tumultuous beatings of his own heart, he 
soothed her—‘‘Clarabel, I will be to you a brother, 
and if no other love than that of a sister is reserved 
for me, I will be contented.” 
“Oh, John, it was not that I loved you less, but I 
loved him more; and with so different an affection; I $ sacrifice to revenge.” 
know it is wrong, but I would not that it were other- That night the gentle, stricken creature left her 
wise, my kind and noble cousin.” ‘ father’s mansion, and accompanied by one faithful 
“Oh! Clara, dearest, can I give you up: yes, I must, servant traversed the wilds of New England, nor 
and the sacrifice must be made: but since this thing { stayed her course till the spires of New York burst 
has been revealed to me I feel alone in this world,” upon her, view, then for the first time did she com- 
and his voice sounded mournfully sad as it fell upon § prehend fully her situation—but was not ie there?— 
the still night air, ‘‘I wish to contribute to your hap- { and with renewed ardor she pressed on. 
piness, my cousin, and will teach my heart to keep Little did Arnold think as he gazed upon the form 
still, but it is a sore, a grievous trial.” ( of his beautiful bride, that other eyes than his were 
“You will forgive me, John?” $ viewing her, and that deep, burning thoughts of ven- 
“Have [ anything else in this world to love but ¢ geance were lit up like an unquenchable fire in the 
you, Clarabel?” replied the young man, forcing back $ breast of her whom he had so fearfully wronged. An 
the choking grief that rose in his throat, and pressing { altered woman was Clarabel Elbridge—the light of 
her hand to his heart, ‘and if, Clarabel, you find that } love was extinguished in her heart, and it was a 
his love should prove a treacherous thing, then remem- } frightful thing to witness the devastation a few short 
ber the honest heart of John Champe still remainstrue.”’ } months had wrought in her. 


himself, and with a grave dignity extended his hand autumn flowers shed a rich perfume throughout the 
¢ 


“You wrong him, John! Benedict Arnold’s love} Late one evening John Champe received a line 
false! Think not so light of him, he is like yourself, } from the hand of his cousin, requesting an interview 
brave and true. The thought would tear my heart in the ensuing morning. He knew that the gentle crea- 
twain.” . ture was in sorrow, and all the smothered love of his 

“Banish it then, and God grant you may always § breast burst forth again. Tardily did the time roll by 
find him as your confiding heart now believes, but till the appointed hour arrived, and as he paced the 
you see he has long since left us, and shall we not confines of his tent, his untamed spirit almost cursed 
join your father in the library, whither, doubtless, ¢ the cruel portion it was the lot of Clarabel to quaff. 
Major Arnold has gone? wipe the tear-drops from { ‘What would you, my cousin?” said the soldier, 
your eyes, and forget that you have ever been trou- { as he drew her to his side in the plain, unfurnished 
bled by this love of mine; I have but an hour or two { apartment which she occupied, and seated upon a 
to tarry, and then hie me back to the camp; to seek } rude couch, folded her to his heart. 
in the turmoil and confusion to hide allless important; ‘Revenge! John Champe, revenge, deep as the 
considerations, and now God bless you, sweet one, wrong he has done me, and lasting as his life.” 
and make you happy,” and drawing her hand within} “‘Clarabel, it cannot be, he is far above us, and we 
his own, they wended their way to the library, from cannot reach him.” 
whence the voice of Arnold was issuing in tones of ‘J will reach his heart—Benedict Arnold shall not 
mirthful glee, while Mr. Elbridge was apparently a | go unpunished—will you help me?” 
gratified listener. “TI cannot forfeit my duty to my country, for even 

‘“‘How very happy we have been here,” said the }) the love I once bore to you, anything that I can do 
young man, sorrowfully, a low sob was his only re- } consistent with my honor, shall be done. But Arnold 
sponse, and he reproached himself for thus giving way $ is one of the staffs of our army.” 
to his bitter disappointment. “T know it—and I know he is a base, treacherous 

In a few days Elbridge Hall was deserted by its $ villain—oh! John, pity me; help me, I will be re- 
Visitor, and the pale cheek of Clarabel waxed still § venged, or I shall die—by the love you once bore for 
paler, as week after week passed away and no tidings § me—I crave this boon.” 
came from Arnold. He had promised (and oh! how “Listen to me; when I last saw you I vowed to 
trustingly she relied upon his vow) that she should § crush the love I felt in my heart, and devote my life 
never be absent from his thoughts, but as weeks rolled § to my country—anything 1 can do for you, consistent 
into months, and not one kind word of remembrance § with my allegiance to her, shall be done.” 
came, her crushed spirit was bowed to the earth, and§ ‘But Arnold!” and the whole face of the sorrowing 
in very bitterness of heart she wept, such tears as { girl grew more ashy as she compressed her lips to 
none but the stricken can shed. choke back the grief which struggled in her heart. 

Vou. XVI.—13 
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‘‘He must suffer the reproaches of a galling con- 
science for the present, but, Clarabel, retribution will 
come; remember there is One who hath said—‘ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay’—but I must leave you 
now, duty calls me away, but, dearest, I will be a 
brother to you, and guard you with a watchful eye.” 
When left alone, Clarabel sat for sometime motion- 
less, absorbed in a deep reverie, from which she was 
aroused by a light tap at the door, supposing it to be 
her servant she bid him enter, and was almost startled 
by the entrance of a gentleman dressed in black, and 
whose piercing eyes rested upon her face with a look 
of peculiar meaning—bowing low. 

«Miss Elbridge, I believe.” 

She replied in the affirmative. ‘To what am I in- 
debted for the honor of this visit?’ and she rose from 
her seat in all the native dignity of her proud youth. 
Drawing a chair toward her, he seated himself. 

“I would speak with you upon a subject of deep 
interest to us both—may I crave your attention?” 
Bowing an assent, she resumed her seat—‘‘I was in 
an adjoining apartment during your interview with 
the person who just left you, and unwittingly over- 
heard the conversation which passed between you, 
and lady, believe me, it lies not nearer your heart than 
it does my own. I once had a sister, fair as yourself, 
and we were left alone in this earth—all in all to each 
other; she met Benedict Arnold, and her doom was 
sealed—she now sleeps in the cold tomb—and I live 
to avenge her ruin,”’ the deep-set eyes of the stranger 
kindled with a strange light, and his lip quivered as 
he proceeded—“I have him now in my power—he 
knows me not as the brother of Janet Lawson, else 
he would fear me; but with a little more time he is 
mine,” and Lawson clutched the arm of Clarabel as 
with the claw of an hungry eagle, and a strange smile 
played upon his face. A bright flush suffused the 
cheek of his hearer, and she gazed upon the face of 
her visitor with deep interest. 

“Tell me how—and can I assist you?” 

‘Perhaps so, lady,” and then in a husky voice he 
told her of the prodigal expenses of Arnold, and how 
from time to time he had lent him money to maintain 
his extravagant style of living; and then he told her 
of his marriage with the beautiful heiress, and how 
her fortune was squandered away, and then he spoke 
in a whisper of the trust placed in the hands of Arnold 
by the government; and I am his confident and friend 
—yes, I will ruin him, I must have my money; and 
he must defraud the government in order to obtain it 
for me; I have infused the poison into his mind, and 
it is working there slowly but sure; my vengeance is 
sure: see here, lady—see the amount due to me, all 
to be paid within one short week.” 

“What is this?” said Clarabel, as she took up a 
paper unsealed, but directed to Sir Henry Clinton— 
‘what is this? sure this is not a money affair,” and 
she turned her eye upon the face of her visitor with a 
penetrating look, as if to read his soul. 

‘This is the writing of Arnold, and must have come 
into my possession accidentally. He was arranging 
some papers when I entered his library, and this must 
have been mislaid; very strange, what he should have 
to write to the head of the British army.” 
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“Would it be right to examine? Would it be 
honorable, Mr. Lawson?” 

‘He should have nothing to say that a true Ameri- 
can may not know, and if otherwise it might be well 
to understand it—for a man that has so little principle 
in his breast as has Arnold, would I very much fear 
never hesitate to prove a traitor to his country.” 

Opening the paper, he perused it till the big drops 
of sweat stood upon his forehead, starting from his 
seat he rushed toward the door, but the quick hand of 
Miss Elbridge detained him. 

“Stay me not—he is entering into a negotiation 
with Sir Henry Clinton—he will barter his country’s 
peace for gold, I must away to Washington to com- 
municate the news.” 

‘But stop, our revenge is not complete—let him go 
on, we have a clue by which we can ensnare him; 
think, were it not better to return this paper and await 
awhile longer the time for retribution—we can now 
merely crush him.” 

‘True, lady, and your plan is the wiser; he mis- 
trusts me not, and I can return the paper to him, and 
by so doing, perhaps, take a stand to come still more 
into his confidence; but lady we trust this to none 
other than ourselves, but now I will! hasten to the 
mansion of General Arnold.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue fortress of West Point, located upon the Hud- 
son, sixty miles from New York, was one of great 
importance to the Americans, and also a strong hold 
greatly coveted by Sir Henry Clinton, who had vainly 
sought to take possession, this fortress was now in the 
command of Arnold, who had earnestly solicited the 
station from Washington, and the letter which so op- 
portunely fell into the hands of Clarabel and Lawson, 
was the draft of an overture tendered by the traitor 
commandant to the British officer, offering for a large 
sum of money, and the office of brigadier general in 
the king’s army, to give up this place, so that bya 
sudden surprise it might fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The sagacious mind of Lawson suggested 
to itself the idea that if Arnold knew the paper were in 
his possession the plan might be differently arranged, 
and, therefore, baffle his designs. He, therefore, de- 
signed some plausible excuse, and while in the study 
of the general carefully deposited the paper unob- 
served, and then returned to his apartment in the 
hotel. It was with deep anxiety that Clarabel awaited 
the termination of the week, previous to the liquida- 
tion of the debt due to Lawson; and at times there 
was a relenting of the heart toward him who had once 
called forth all the gushing tenderness of her heart, 
but then the wrong was so premeditated—she cou!d 
not forgive. Champe had called once, and only once 
during the interval, for his cousin was so sadly changed 
that he almost shuddered when he gazed upon her wan 
face; and now he had gone with the regiment under 
command of Major Lee, to Tappan, a location upon 
the river Hudson. Thus left alone a strange sympathy 
drew her toward Lawson; a strange coincidence in 
their fates, and the destiny of Arnold seemed to bind 
them together with a strong cord of friendship. When 
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the creditor had repaired to the abode of his victim, 
it was with an impatient spirit that Clarabel awaited 
his return: and when she heard his footfall upon the 
stair, she rushed eagerly to the door to meet him. 

Staggering almost beneath the weight he bore, he 
entered the apsrtment, and dashing the bag of gold 
upon the table, turned with an exulting glance to his 
companion— 

“There is his ruin—there is the chain by which I 
will drag the villain down to perpetual infamy.” 

“And has he been so base?—yet I doubt it not—for 
he seeks to barter his country for gold.” 

“ And now, Miss Elbridge, I must away, no time is 
to be lost; Washington must learn of this embezzle- 
ment, and it must be discovered before the negotiation 
with Clinton is ended: as regards the letter, to-night 
is the one appointed for the rendezvous: I cannot be 
there, much as I might wish it—for this affair of the 
government funds I must disclose.” 

“JT will go in your stead, with Edward I am safe— 
he is trusty.” 

“But will your servant abide our time?” 

“Fear him not—but speed you to head-quarters.” 

That night a light boat glided up the river contain- 
ing two individuals; the delicate form of one was 
wrapped in a coarse cloak, while the respectful de- 
ference paid by the other showed full plainly that he 
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considered the lady as a superior. 
“Edward, how far have we come?” 
“Five miles—for yonder is the stone house.” 
Lightly sprang his companion from the boat, and 
with quick steps ascended the bank; for the space of 
two hours her companion awaited her return, when 
the light tread again reached his ear. ; 
‘All right,” she whispered, as she took her seat, 
and after a moment’s pause turned to her companion. 


“Edward, would you toil all night for the sake of 


your country ?” 

“In good faith would I, madam—but what do you ¢ 
mean?” 

“Simply this, some villainous traitor is scheming { 
to deliver up his trust to the British, and to-morrow 
night I must be near West Point.” 

‘JT will put you there, madam, if you will only be- 
stow upon me one of your merry smiles, such as used 
to gladden my heart before Mister Champe went away 
from home.” 

“ Ah, Edward, I was happy then; a sad heart is now 
all that I have left.” 

“Well, well, madam, you know best, but it seems 
to me you would be far happier at Elbridge Hall than 
you are skylarking about here; I hope you will not 
think me out of place.” 

‘* No, Edward, no; but I cannot go back yet—a little 
time longer and I will go home.” 

The last rays of the setting sun had sank behind the 
horizon, when a figure, wrapped in a buff overcoat, 
emerged from the thick brushwood which skirted the 
margin of the river, and with quick tread gained the 
covert of a little hut which stood about a quarter of a 
mile from the beach, passing lightly to the back-side, 
the form was concealed by the luxuriant vines which 
crept over the rude logs, and clung with twining tend- 
tils to the very roof: the heavy dew dampened the 


bright locks of hair which clustered around the fair 
temples of the pale face, while a flash of light almost 
unearthly beamed from beneath the trembling eyelids. 
Scarce was this favorable position attained when the 
tramp of horses’ feet was heard before the door, and 
in a moment afterward a light was struck in the inner 
room, revealing to the view of the trembling listener 
two men, both wearing the uniform of officers, but 
while the younger of the twain was arrayed in the 
regimentals of his majesty’s army, the other bespoke 
an officer of the American camp. As the strong light 
beamed upon his form, the pale face that was peering 
through the. crevice of the logs grew bright, and the 
hands of Clarabel Elbridge clasped with a tighter 
grasp the rough vines to support her frame. Long 
and fearful was the conference held by those two 
men, and eagerly did her ear drink in every word 
that dropped from the lips of each. All personal con- 
siderations were swallowed up in the magnitude of 
the crime developing itself to her. Love was forever 
fled from her breast, and hatred too, for she felt that 
Benedict Arnold was beneath all such emotions. She 
pitied his weakness, his cupidity, but she felt thata 
great duty was incumbent upon her, and with a free 
heart and strong resolve she left her retreat ere the 
gray light of morning broke over the river, and ac- 
companied by the faithful Edward, sought the camp 
of Washington. The sun was shining brightly before 
the light boat touched the shore at Tappan. In an- 
swer to the challenge of the sentinel, Clarabel de- 
manded to be taken to General Washington. The 
soldier hesitated for a moment, and then led the way 
to his tent. Brief was the conference, and the mild 
brow of the nation’s hero was clouded with sorrow 
as he lent an attentive ear to the deep laid plan of 
treason, which would, if carried out, most inevitably 
have wrapped America in gloom, dark and fearful. 
“God protects us from traitors! but, lady, you are 
sure you heard aright?” 

**Not one syllable fell unheeded from their lips; 
and General Arnold bartered his truth for gold.” 

‘“What were the special terms of the contract—I 
would be positive?” 

“The sum of ten thousand pounds sterling, and the 
commission of brigadier general in the army.” 

‘* Lady, a nation’s thanks attend you for this deed, 
and I will not forget—but what new disturbance, it 
seems as if legions were in array against us—a 
British spy—bring him,” and the cheek of Clarabel 
blanched, as in the prisoner she recognized the con- 
federate of Arnold. Habited in the rude dress of a 
countryman, and under the assumed name of Ander- 
son, her piercing eye saw the face of Major Andre, 
and with one whisper to Washington she left the tent. 
Her course was now for New York, for she little de- 
sired to hold communion with any one. New thoughts 
had sprang up in her breast within a few hours, and 
she longed for solitude, so absorbed was she that she 
heeded not the approach of a young soldier until his 
hand was laid upon her arm— 

“Clarabel, what do you here?” 

‘John, my cousin, oh, my cousin,” and the tear- 
drops rolled from her eyelids, they were the first she 
had shed for months, and they fell like rain upon the 
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parched, desert strand. In a few words she told her , rain began to fall soon after he started, which enabled 
errand to the commander-in-chief, and turning her eye { the pursuing dragoons to take the trail of his horse; 
upon Champe, she said—‘‘am I not now avenged?— § his shoes being in common with those of the horses 
the red spot of shame shall burn forever upon his ¢ of the army, made of a peculiar form, and having a 
brow—could I wish, or ask for more?’’—her cousin { private mark, which left its impress upon the soft 
paused a moment— mud. The pursuing party started but a few minutes 
‘‘Clarabel, were you the instigator of this?—or was { past twelve, so that Champe had but a little more than 
it his own voluntary act?” an half hour’s start. During the night the dragoons 
‘John Champe, I have exchanged no words with } were obliged frequently to stop to examine the road, 
him for over a year, but I watched him closely; it } but upon the break of day the impression of the horse’s 
was his own voluntary act, prompted by the desire } shoes were so apparent that they pressed on with more 
of wealth.’ rapidity. Some miles above Bergen, while ascending 
‘Ay, my sweet cousin, he has defaulted the govern- $ a hill, Champe was descried but little more than half 
ment to a heavy amount, only two days have elapsed }a mile distant. Fortunately he saw his pursuers the 
since this was made known to Washington. Heaven $ same moment, and plunging his spurs into his horse’s 
forbid anything else.” flanks, dashed on with a faint hope of escape. Swift 
‘Andre is taken prisoner, but Arnold has escaped, § was his flight, and swift was the pursuit. The pur- 
I regret deeply this issue, I would rather the guilty $ suing party were within a few hundred yards, when 
were punished; but the treasonable documents will ‘ Champe threw himself from his horse, plunged into 
be found concealed about the person of the British $ the river, and called loudly upon some British galleys 
prisoner, it were better that they were secured. $ at no great distance for help. A boat was instantly 
$ despatched to his relief, and a fire commenced upon 
his pursuers. The overtasked soldier was taken on 
CHA PTE R V. board, and soon after sent to New York, with a letter 
Upon the morning of the twenty-third of September, § from the captain of the galley, stating in full an ac- 
Major Lee was summoned to repair to head-quarters. § count of the pursuit, part of which he had witnessed. 
“T have sent for you,” said Washington, “in the ex- The pursuers, having recovered his horse and cioak, 
pectation that you have some one in your corps who } returned to the camp the next day. The agony of 
is willing to undertake a delicate and hazardous pro- § Major Lee was for a while dreadful, lest the coura- 
ject. Whoever comes forward will confer great ob- § geous, noble John Champe had fallen, but the truth 
ligations upon me personally, and in behalf of the § soon relieved his fears, and he repaired to Washing- 
United States I will reward him amply. No time is { ton to communicate to him the success of their plan 
to be lost, he must proceed, if possible, to-night. I § thus far. 
intend to seize Arnold and save Andre.” After a Soon after the arrival of the deserter in New York, 
moment’s deliberation Champe was sent for by Lee, ¢ he was sent to Sir Henry Clinton, who received him 
and the plan proposed. This was for him to desert—to ? kindly, but detained him more than an hour in asking 
escape to New York—to appear friendly to the enemy ¢ questions, to answer some of which required all the 
—to watch Arnold, and when opportunity should pre- ¢ ingenuity the young soldier could command, in order 
sent, with the assistance of some one whom he could $ to avoid giving cause for suspicion. He succeeded, 
trust, to seize him and conduct him to an appointed $ and Sir Henry presented him with a couple of guineas, 
place upon the river, where boats should be in readi- § and recommended him to repair to Arnold, who was 
ness to bear them away. Champe listened to the plan } wishing to obtain American recruits. He did so, and 
attentively, but with the spirit of a man of honor and } was courteously received by the traitor. He soon 
integrity, replied— $ found means to communicate to Lee his adventures, 
“It was not danger that deterred him from instantly } but his plan to take Arnold before the execution of the 
accepting the proposal, but the ignominy of desertion, } talented Andre proved fallacious. That unfortunate 
and the hypocrisy of enlisting with the enemy.” young man was publicly executed as a spy, and paid 
To these objections Major Lee replied—“ that it , the full expiation of his crime by his life. He was 
was in obedience to the call of the commander, and it 5 deeply lamented by both friend and foe, but by the 
would so be understood eventually; and to bring such § usages of nations he was justly punished. A letter 
a man as Arnold to justice, loaded as he was with sin, which he addressed to Washington before his death, 
and to save Andre—so young, so well-beloved, and to {so roused his sympathies, that had he been the only 
achieve so much good in the cause of his country,” { party concerned he would have set the noble youth 
was sufficient to overrule his objections. $ free. But the interests of this country were at stake, 
The thought of Clarabel, too, perhaps might have ¢ and the severity of justice demanded that private and 
swayed him in the decision, but he accepted the ser- 2 personal feeling should be sacrificed. Champe had 
vice. At eleven at night he took his cloak, valise, and ? enlisted into Arnold’s army, and was waiting only a 
orderly book, drew his horse from the picket, mounted § ft time to capture him, and deliver him up to Wash- 
—and trusted himself to the care of God. His escape ington, but several times he was defeated, and so he 
was detected ere half an hour had elapsed, and a hot } gave up the project in despair; for Arnold had re- 
chase ensued. Lee, with deep regret, was obliged to } moved his quarters to another portion of the town, and 
deliver the order for his capture, ‘bring him alive, if } his soldiers were deposited on board a fleet of trans- 
possible, but if not, shoot him down.” ports, from which Champe found no means of escape 
Most unfortunately for Champe, a heavy shower of ‘ till they were landed upon the shores of Virginia, 
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THE LOVER’S ADIEU. 





after the junction of the army with that of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Petersburgh, he found means to concert an 
escape, and safely joined the American army after it 
had passed the Congaree River. His arrival excited 
extreme surprise among his former comrades, which 
was not a little increased when they saw the cordial 
reception given him by Lee; but the whole plan was 
soon disclosed, and the blot of desertion forever wiped 
from the name of John Champe, who would sooner 
have died than to have his name bear a stain. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Durinc the stay of John Champe in New York, he 
very frequently spent an hour in the society of his 
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5 ‘Say not a word of the past, Clarabel, dearest, but 
) let us live in the present, my own.” 

‘‘Such as 1 am I give myself to thi§e, dear cousin,” 
her head sank upon his breast in the blessed con- 
sciousness of unspeakable peace. 

“My beautiful, my own,”? murmured her cousin, as 
he pressed her still closer to his heart, and impressed 

; a fervent kiss upon her cheek, where the rose again 
bloomed in beauty. 

“John this is so kind to thus bind up the bleeding 
spirit.” 

“Forgive and ye shall be forgiven, you know, 
dearest, is the injunction of One who overrules the 
armies of earth.” 

Soon after Champe’s departure with Arnold for 


cousin, and he found that the affection she once ? Virginia, Clarabel returned to Elbridge Hall under the 
cherished for him was not effaced by the burning { escort of the faithful Edward, who had kept a regular 
passion which had fell like a blight upon her young } correspondence with her father. It was a cordial re- 


heart. She could now despise as fervently the man 
whom she had trusted, and the ordeal she had passed 
only served to purify her affections from the dross of 
passion, and each succeeding day tended to render 
her more dear to the heart of her cousin. 

Lawson had left the town soon after the consum- 
mation of his revenge, gloating over the ruin he had § 
wrought, and fully satisfied that now his gentle sister 
was avenged. It was with a feeling of relief that 
Clarabel saw him depart; for after the foul disgrace 
was fixed lastingly upon the character of Benedict 
Arnold, she could not bear to see one who had been 
so deeply concerned therein. 

With her cousin she passed many tranquil hours, 
and it was with deep, heartfelt joy that she again 
heard him breathe forth the story of his love. 

‘Can you take me again to your bosom when you 
know so well tliat——” 


ception which greeted her return—and as she pillowed 
her head upon her mother’s knee that evening, she 
recountéd the various vicissitudes through which she 
had passed, her father would wipe the tears from his 
eyes, and thank Heaven that his dear one was brought 
safe home at last. Soon after her lover joined the 
army, he was summoned to meet Gen. Washington, 
who most munificently anticipated every desire of the 
young man, and presented him with a discharge from 
further service; lest he might, in the vicissitudes of 
war, fall into the hands of the enemy, when, if re- 
cognized, he would surely be put to death for the part 
he had taken. Borne upon the wings of love, he 
hastened to Maine, and was soon after irrevocably 
bound as a protector to his gentle cousin, who cheer- 
fully uttered the vow which united her heart to his 
forever. 


THE LOVER’S ADIEU. 


BY MRS. 


I co—for thou hast broke the spell; 

The golden chain that lay so gently round my heart 
Link by link is broken—farewell— 

Yet tears, like dew on withered flowers, as I depart, 
Will all unbidden start. 


I go—but ever near thy side 
My soul would fondly linger ; thou hast bid me turn 
Away; and asa youthful bride 
Weeps as she leaves her own bright bome, my heart > 
chords yearn, 
And sighs my bosom burn, 





I go—to mingle in the crowd, 
To smile and lay my offering on beauty’s shrine; 

And yet I would not lift the cloud N 
That lies with leaden weight upon this heart of mine, 

Nor throw a shade on thine. 


I go—but never, never more 
Will the bright, glowing earth seem beautiful to me, 
The dream that blessed my heart is o’er: 
13* 
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Nor more the winds breathe music ravishing and free— 
No more they speak of thee. 


The flowers—together we have read 

Their mystic language, and I’ve wreathed the fairy things 
In sweet, rich garlands for thy head; 

I ne’er shall stoop, as birds sweep by on golden wings, 
To list their whisperings. 


The skies with their deep azure hue 

Will never seem like a bright spirit bending o’er; 
The lake, with its calm breast of blue, 

And its light skiff that o’er the waves so often bore 
Thy form, is dear no more. 


Farewell—farewell—it is my last, 
Henceforth we meet as strangers—we who've loved so 
long; 
I never can forget the past— 
The dreams that haunted it around my sou! will throng 
Like the rich strains of some sweet song. 





} 
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THE OFFER. 


BY E. LOWTHER. 


Towarp the close of the seventeenth century there z and that we might have the advantage of your opinion 
lived, in the dominions of an electoral prince of Ger- } respecting the state of our forests in your neighbor- 
many, an old baron, who had a daughter, the beauty $ hood.” 
of the Rhine. She had grown up, like a wild flower, “Your most serene highness,” replied the baron, 
in her native woods, and had never been to court. } “does me great honor. For any little sagacity that I 
Still, the fame of her beauty went far and near. may possess, I say nothing. I am asl am; but I am 

In her rambles in the forest around her father’s 5 much obliged to the world for speaking well of me to 
castle, she had one day been saved from the attack § your highness. [ would I knew who it was—I would 
of a deer, by the interposition of the head forester, § send him a fat buck of my own shooting.” 

a youth only two or three years her senior, and re- “You shall know ere long,” replied the elector, 
markable for the grace and beauty of his person. { with a slight smile. 

After this Wilhelmina, for that was her name, met ‘‘And as to the woods, your highness, I wish I 
the youth often, and, though at first, all untutored as } could speak more favorably of their management— 
she was, she fancied there could be no harm in these ? they might be better marketed than they are now. 
delightful interviews, she was finally woke from her } There is a certain springald who has been preferred 
delusion, by his offering her his hand. to the place of chief forester in our district: he bas 

Now, in spite of her secret liking for him, Wilhel- } too young a head upon his shoulders, your highness 
mina was too well principled to answer in the affir- } —too young for such a responsible office—too giddy; 
mative. She knew that her father, though poor, was ) and then he is here and there, and everywhere—some- 
proud of his pure blood, and prouder of it because he } times in one place, sometimes in another, and some- 
was poor; and there was, therefore, but one reply that ) times nowhere at all; perhaps you may see him every 
she could make. In a word, though with infinite pain } day for a week, and then he is away for a month, and 
to herself, she refused the young forester. But, with } nobody knows where he is to be found, and so the 
the frankness of her innocent nature, she confided to } wood-stacking is all neglected; and [ verily believe 
him the true reason. that he cares no more for the wood sales than I do 

**You love me then?” he exclaimed, rapturously. § for—for——” the baron could not find any comparison 

“Nay!” she exclaimed, ‘I did not say that. Fate § small enough—‘and so, your highness, that must be 
has placed an impassable barrier between us—is not ; very bad for your highness’ revenue.” 
that enough?” “He must be displaced,” said the duke: “no one 

The young forester sighed deeply. ‘Will nothing { must hold an office under us, and neglect its duties; 
persuade you to change your resolution? What if I) but we will speak of this again. We hope that our 
go to the wars and come back a renowned knight?” : court will afford some little amusement to your daugh- 

; 





“It will not do. Rank and birth alone will satisfy } ter. ae e must have the pleasure of being known to 
the baron,” she said. ‘Ah! unless you could make } her. 
yourself the hereditary prince I could not marry you.” On this intimation the baron bustled off, and re- 
The young forester sighed again, and seeing that he } turned, dragging with him the reluctant Wilhelmina. 
could not move her, respectfully kissed her hand and } The elector turned to Wilhelmina, and fixed his eyes 
plunged into the forest. searchingly upon her, seeking to rend her heart in the 
This decision cost poor Wilhelmina many tears, § lines of her fair face. 
though she had only done her duty; but'she prayedto{ That night the elector gave a grand ball. Counts 
Heaven for strength, and found it. and barons, margraves, landgraves, generals, and 
Meantime she grew more beautiful daily, and the § officers, with their wives and daughters, were assem- 
fame of her loveliness at last reached the ears of the § bled in the electoral palace. And there was the finest 
sovereign. As the elector was about to celebrate the } of music of the finest of composers, and the finest of 
coming of age of his eldest son, and wished to gather } waltzing, and the finest of wines, and the finest of 
as brilliant a court as possible, he sent for the baron { women, and the finest of everything in the world. 
to come up to the capital with his family. There too was the little German baron; and there too 
The baron, believing that his fortune was now } was Wilhelmina. 
made, and that he should soon recover the broad 3} ‘Fair lady,” said the elector, to her, “you look too 
lands which his ancestors had dissipated, hurried to; grave for your young days. Cannot the gaiety of a 
obey the summons; and presented himself, with his } court steal your thoughts for a while from your quiet 
daughter, at the elector’s levee. The duke recog- ) home amid the woods and hills? or do you really love 
nized and addressed him— those forest shades better than our mirthful halls?” 
“Baron,” he said, “we have sent to invite you to “I have loved them from childhood,” said Wilhel- 
our court, both because we were anxious to know a ) mina; “my affections have taken root like those old 
nobleman whose character stands so high for wisdom, ‘ forest trees. {[ cannot love the last the best.” 
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‘But we are hoping to transplant you to a court. 
However since you love not gay halls, suffer me to 
show you a fair prospect. Our palace garden looks 
over hills, and woods, and dales, that may have the 
good fortune to please your eye.” 

Wilhelmina blushed, but she followed the duke as 
he led her across a corridor from the banqueting room. 
As they passed the threshold the duke paused, and ? 
looked back upon the gay scene they were quitting. 
“Turn your eyes, fair lady, and tell me if it be noth- 
ing to preside over a court—nothing to assume the 
state of a princess—nothing to reign like a queen?” 

“Tt is better to have a heart at peace,” said Wilhel- 
mina. 

“You are a philosopher,” said the duke: ‘ come 
then, and I will tempt you with nature’s loveliness.” 

And so they passed through the arched portal. Wil- 
helmina, calm, firm, and determined, yet not without 
a feeling of anxiety upon her countenance: the duke, 
earnest, uncertain, disquieted, doubtful of the issue. 


They stood upon the terrace garden: on one hand ; 


lay the city, its busy hum just breaking on the ear 
like the rush of distant waters, the spires of its innu- 
merable churches piercing the skies, and the glitter 
of its multitude of lights marking its extent: on the 
other, happy valleys and patriarchal forests, moun- 
tains and ravines, hills and dales, spread themselves 
out in an all-glorious panoroma of nature’s painting— 


its far-off lines melting into the soft twilight of the 


S 


rosy evening hour. 

‘Survey this scene!’ said the elector. 

“T do,” replied Wilhelmina; “it is both fair and 
proud to look upon. It may well be a prince’s pride 
—his glory. I congratulate your highness.” 

“Doubtless it is a fruitful and a happy land,” re- 
plied the duke, ‘and now bethink before you answer 
me; will you be to it as a queen?” 

“Your highness will pardon me,” said Wilhel- 
mina; ‘I am a simple maiden, and do not understand 
the words of courtly compliment.” 


“Nay,” replied the prince, with a sly smile, ‘the 5 


intuition of woman’s heart, whether she be of a cot- 
tage or a court, teacheth her some things without the 
labor of conning lessons. Even you, my pretty lady, 
would be able to guess when the eye admired, and 
when the heart loved. But come, I will tell you a 
little tale, and you shall draw the moral. 

‘There was once a very pretty maiden—she might 
be as pretty as yourself—and she lived in a romantic 
castle, almost as romantic as the castle of Rheins- 
hardsbrunn; and there was a certain electorate duke 
who had an only son, the hereditary prince, to whom 
his foolish father had transferred all the doting love 
which he had once borne for his dead mother; and 
being tenderly anxious for the happiness of his boy, 
as well as deeply interested for the welfare of his 
people, he had sought out every princess of the Ger- 
man empire, as well as some from foreign courts, 
trusting that his fancy might at last be caught, or his 
judgment influence his decision, so that when the 
elector paid the great debt of nature, he might leave 
the son of his love surrounded by sources of consola- 
tion, thus falling in with that benign arrangement of 





Providence, which graciously supplies new objects 


of affection as old ones drop away. But no—this 
wayward boy was obstinate, intractable, self-willed; 
saw no beauty in one, no merit in another; loved not 
to be the slave of woman’s capricious fancies; to lisp 
and sigh, and trifle his life away bound by silken 
threads, and chaired in wreaths of flowers- No; a 
free heart and the forest glade, and to be the victor 
in the chase, were better than bonds woven even by 
affection.” 

Wilhelmina began to be interested. 

“Well; thus time passed, as time is ever passing, 
until one day the prince returned hastily from the 
chase, and rushing into my closet— 

«Yours, your highness!” 

“ Ay, mine, fair lady; and with a heated counte- 
nance, a troubled brow, and a haste that argued a 
doubt of his own determination, told me that he had 
come to confess his duplicity, his disobedience; that 
he loved a country maiden, and threw himself upon 
my mercy. And now tell me, you who are so calm 
and philosophic, what should an injured parent do 
with a son so ungrateful to his love?” 

“Pardon me, your highness—he threw himself 
upon your mercy.” 

“Tam answered. Well, I will tell you what I did 
—what I am doing. I ordered him to consider him- 
self a prisoner for a certain time, and in that time I 
sent for the formidable lady who had made such sad 
havoc in the heart of my poor prince; and feeling 
that she is all that 1 could desire for him, I am now 
pleading with her for his happiness.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of Wilhelmina, 
she could not have been more amazed. 

‘¢ Wilhelmina,” said the elector, “look into your 
own heart; I know that there is ambition there. You 
have just passed from the court of a reigning prince ; 
look abroad, and behold a city of no mean considera- 
tion : as far as eye can reach it can search out nothing 
over which you may not be sovereign. Do not affect 
to undervalue these things; they ask your acceptance, 
and they are, whatever men who envy them maysay, 
the greatest things of earth. Once more I say to you, 
look into your own heart!” 

“T have looked there,” said Wilhelmina, in the low 
voice of calm determination, yet with a face of ashy 
paleness, “and, though you tell me well that I am not 
without ambition, yet I find in the depths of my heart 
a feeling that compels me to relinquish all the honors 
which your highness offers me, and to return to the 
humbleness of mine own estate.” __ 

‘Take heed, Wilhelmina,” said the elector; ‘think 
not that I would thus advance you to the honors of a 
sovereign state, without having first winnowed through 
a sieve every action of your life. I tell you, that I 
have heard of the idle wanderings of some ignoble 
forester among your sylvan glades, and how he haunted 
your steps, and sang love ditties, and played the usual 
follies of sickly-minded boys to silly maidens. Take 
heed, I say, how you force me to think that a heedless 
vagrant could touch the heart or affect the destiny of 
one whom the hereditary prince might have wed.” 

‘* Your highness must pardon me,” replied Wilhel- 
mina, a flush of the deepest crimson mastering her 
former paleness; ‘he of whom you speak is high- 
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souled and noble-minded. His place shall be in the 
true nobility of nature.” 

‘Ts it even so, fair lady?” said theduke. “Myson 
shall never have a divided heart; but hark! it is the 
echo of his horse’s hoofs. Hear you not the impa- 
tience, the impetuosity of those footfalls? It was on 
this night at this hour, at this place, that I bade him 
return to me, believing that I should have this fair 
hand to give him, and that he would pay me for my 
care for his happiness with a richer love. Is there 
no relenting in your heart? You reject him?” 

“T do.” 

“It is enough—see, he throws from him his bridle. 





How he bounds, he flies! and yet he knows not that 
the lady of his love is here. You shake your head; 
well, be it so. He is on the last terrace step. My 
dear boy, behold! fair lady, see!” 

Wilhelmina beheld the young forester! 

‘My generous father!” exclaimed the prince. 

“But Wilhelmina refuses you,” said the elector, 
with a smile. “She prefers a certain idle, heedless, 
roving young forester.” 

‘*Whom she promised to receive when he came as 
hereditary prince.” 

And so Wilhelmina, of course, was obliged to keep 
her word, 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY LOUISE 


I’m thinking of my first school-house, 
That good, old-fashioned place, 
And all around about it 
Wore such a happy face. 


I’m thinking of my mistress, 
With her clear and placid brow; 
I’m thinking, yes, I think 
That I almost see her now. 


For there was not for miles around 
A single tract of land 

That she did not survey a hundred times 
With her happy little band. 


I’m thinking of the good old oak, 
With its long and graceful limb, 

Where after school our little band 
Would fix their tiny swing. 


I’m thinking of the order 
Of our cosy little room, 
Where the jessamine and roses 
Sent in their sweet perfume. 


I’m thinking of the garden, 
And our well-built little bower, 
Where we could inhale the fragrance 
Of almost every flower. 


Oh! I was very happy then, 
For I was but a child, 

I knew no more of trouble 
Than the honeysuckle wild. 


I’m thinking now in sadness 

Of the days I’ve lately passed; 
I feel that care and sorrow 

Have found me out at last. 


I need not think, for well I know 
I am not happy now; 

For the widow’s cap sits heavily 
Upon my faded brow. 


Sometimes I think that happiness 
Has something for me left; 
But ah, I know the past 
I never can forget. 


eee 


THE HAND. 


BY LYMAN LONG. 


TELL me not that all is fleeting, 
Like the mist of morning sky, 
Like the foam where waves are beating, 
Or the zephyr flitting by: 
Prints there are, Time’s hand evading, 
Which the scenes of earth impart, 
Deep imprest and as unfading 
As the transports of the heart. 


Once a hand in mine was folded; 
I ne’er pressed such hand before; 
Fair as ever Nature moulded, 
I may never grasp it more: 
But the thrill, the pulses starting, 
Soul may feel, not words express, 
Swift as spark electric, darting 
Rapture to the heart's recess, 





Fixed as thought that hand’s impression; 
Still it felt that thrill of bliss; 

Oh! how one pure, glad sensation 
Makes an Eden world of this! 

Soft as sunlight on the mountain, 
Rests the impress on the heart; 

Not the flow of Ganges’ fountain 
Holier influence doth impart. 


Be her share, the boon who granted, 
Richest blessings Heaven confers; 
Ne’er may that fair hand be planted 
In less holy one than hers. 
But that impress, emblematic, 
Oft will prompt the fervent prayer, 
That some day, with joy ecstatic, 
I such hand for mine may share! 
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NUTTING IN THE WOODS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue golden days of October are at hand, and the 
earth has begun already to put on her garniture of 
glory. The green hill-sides are tinted with brown; 
the landscape swims in mellow haze at morn and 
eve; birds are preparing for their winter journey to 
the tropics; and everything in earth and sky pro- 
claims the coming in of autumn. The grapes hang 
in purple clusters, and the maize yellows the plain 
far and near. Orchards glitter with golden fruit; 
the cider-press gushes all day with its luscious vin- 
tage; and urchins as they drive the team a-field sing 
jocoundly to think that the last harvest is gathered 
in. At night the full moon comes sailing up the sky 
majestic and serene, flooding wood, and farm, and 
river with a light almost as bright asday. Welcome, 
welcome to October! 

Come—let us go out into the woods. The sober 
gum has already changed to crimson, while the gayer 
maple flaunts in green, yellow and red. All through 
the forest, you will see the vines that festoon the way, 
hanging their scarlet drapery across the arcades, or 
twining around the brown trunks of lifeless trees. 
Every day brings new changes, for every night has 
its frost, and the leaves, under the nipping touch, 
change faster and faster. The hickory, the beech, 
the oak, all in.turn yield to this mighty conqueror. 
As you walk along accustomed paths, the wind whirls 
the falling leaves around you, until the forest-road is 
thickly carpeted with decaying verdure. Only the 
pine and cedar remain unchanged, and these with 
funereal gloom lift their plumed heads, and nod with 
melancholy air over the stricken wood. 


low, sweet voice is in such harmony with the mel- 
lowness of the season. I love that sound. From the 
house it ever seems 

* A noise as of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 


That to the silent stars, all night, 
Singeth its quiet tune.” 


Now, while the autumn is coming on, and before 
the forest has been entirely denuded, how exhilirating 
to go forth, with a merry company, NUTTING IN THE 
woops! To see the gay squirrel crunching his food 
on the topmost bough, looking at you saucily the 
while, for he knows he is out of harm’s way; to hear 
the crow, that you have startled from his perch, caw- 
ing high over head; to watch the sunlight streaming 
down in a golden haze across some opening ahead; 
to walk down long arcades of natural forest trees that 
are groined more gloriously than the grandest cathe- 
dral; and, all this while, to have dear friends with 
you, perhaps the dearest of all, and it may be children 
trooping and laughing before you:—all this gives one 
an exhiliration of spirit such as the dull dweller in the 
city cannot comprehend. We seem to go back, at 
such times, to the joyousness of youth, before care 
had wrinkled the brow, or sorrow lacerated the heart; 
and with every breath of the pure, bracing air we 
inhale a new consciousness of being, and glory in 
existence, 

Shake a branch of that grand old tree before you, 
and the ripe fruit will come rattling down in showers, 
perhaps into the apron that your partner holds ex- 
tended for it, but just as likely on the little, fair head, 


Listen to the sound of yonder waterfall rising and § for hazel nuts are no respecter of persons: Ora club 


falling on the ear, with a cadence now low and sweet, 
now louder and bolder! Let us follow this brawling 
brook which ripples along, here flashing out merrily 
in the sunshine, there half-concealed by the over- 
hanging bank. See the long, withered grass, that 
leaning down to the water, sways to and fro with the 
many eddies. How placidly the limpid stream glides 
over this bit of sandy bottom, and how where rocks 
obstruct the channel it fairly churns itself into foam. 
And now we reach the waterfall. Is it not glorious 
in this autumn sunshine? The unbroken sheet of 
falling water, just where it glides over the precipice, 
is like polished steel; below it flashes in minutesdrops 
as if a shower of silver was falling from the sky; and 
in the abyss at the foot of the cataract ycu seem to 
behold a huge gulf of the same metal, only frosted, and 
endowed with life, for it rises and falls continually. 





All through the year I love to visit this spot. It is § 


beautiful when the spring flowers come peeping above 
the bank; it is beautiful when the icicles of winter 
hang around its bare front; but oh! it is most beauti- 
ful of all, now in these golden autumn days, when its 


sent whizzing in among the boughs will bring back 
with it a bushel of fruit, that you can scarcely see, 
however, for the myriads of leaves that are shorn 
and shaken to the earth. So you go on until you 
have enough! And then, sitting upon the earth, or 
some gnarled root, you unfasten your hamper and 
pic-nic there under the October sun, in those grand 
old woods. Never did you enjoy a meal more heartily. 
The balminess of the air; the gentle, bracing breeze; 
and the sounds of rustling leaves, falling nuts, and the 
distant waterfall combine to make you forget earth, 
and lap the soul into Elysium. 

All day the jest and the song pass around, and 
as evening draws on you return homeward, where, 
after a glorious supper, you retire to such a sleep as 
you have not known for years; for rustic joys, and 
open air exercise, and the sweet beauties of nature, 
‘medicine a man to slumber” more potently than all 
the drugs of earth. Reader! we have passed such 
days, we have enjoyed such slumbers, and, at the 
memory thereof, we are fain to wish ourselves again, 
as in boyhood, NUTTING IN THE WOODS. 








THE WORK TABLE. 


BY MLLE. 


NETTING—LADY’S NIGHTCAP. 

Materials—Raworth’s crochet thread No. 30, and 
meshes Nos. 8 and 4.—Make a foundation of forty 
loops on mesh No. 4; unite, and net two rounds on 
No. 8 mesh; net one round on No. 4 mesh, making 
three loops in each loop; net two rounds on No. 8 
mesh; then one on No. 4; this finishes the crown. 
Net seventeen rounds on mesh No. 8; net one row 
on mesh No. 8, leaving fourteen loops for the back 
part of the cap; net twenty-three rows on mesh No. 
8, increasing in the last twelve rows by making two 
loops in one at the end of each row. 

Net the border as follows:— 

Take a flat mesh, three-quarters of an inch in width, 
net two loops in every loop, excepting at each corner, 
where three loops must be netted in each, for four 
loops at each side. 

2nd round.—Mesh No. 8, one loop in each. 

3rd round.—Like second. 

4th round.—Mesh No. 4, miss every alternate loop. 

For the strings :— 

Make a foundation of six loops, and net the length re- 
quired; draw with narrow ribbon or white silk braid. 


COVER FOR TASSEL OR WINDOW BLIND. 

Materials—Raworth’s crochet thread, No. 34, fine 
knitting cotton, and meshes No, 12 and 4.—With 
thread make a foundation of fifteen loops, unite and 
net three rounds on mesh No. 12; with cotton net 
three loops in every alternate locp on mesh No. 4; 
with thread net four rounds on mesh No. 12; with 
cotton net two loops in every alternate loop on mesh 
No. 4; with thread net six rounds on mesh No. 12; 
with cotton net three loops in every alternate loop on 
mesh No. 4; with thread net twelve rounds on mesh 
No. 12; with cotton net three loops in every loop on 


No. 4 mesh; with thread net one loop in every loop ¢ 





DEFOUR. 


on mesh No. 12; with cotton net one loop in every 
loop on No. 4 mesh; with thread net one loop in each 
loop on a fine knitting needle for mesh; then net one 
loop in every alternate loop on mesh No. 12. 


KNITTING—BONNET PRESERVER. 


Materials—Raworth’s thread No, 34, or fine knit 
ting cotton; pins No. 16.—Cast on ninety-two stitches. 

1st row.—Plain. 

2nd row.—Knit one, a, thread forward, knit two 
together; repeat from a. 

3rd row.—Pearl. 

4th row.—Cast off twenty-six stitches at the begin- 
ning and end of the row, knit the remaining stitches. 

5th row.—Pearl. 

6th row.—Knit three, az, thread forward, knit five, 
thread forward, knit three together; repeat from «, 
and finish with knit three. 

7th row.—Pearl. 

8th row.—Knit one, knit two together, a thread for- 
ward, knit two together, knit three, knit two together, 
thread forward, knit one; repeat from a, and finish 
with knit two together, knit one. 

9th row.—Pearl. 

10th row.—Knit two, a, thread forward, knit three, 
thread forward, knit two together, knit one, knit two 
together; repeat from a, and finish with knit two. 

1lth row.—Pearl. Commence again at sixth row, 
beginning each row with knit two, and knit until 
five diamonds are worked; knit two plain rows, then 
thread forward, knit two together, after which a pear! 
row, and cast off loosely in knitting the two last dia- 
monds, and the remaining rows increase by making 
a stitch at the beginning and end of each row; join 
the piece behind, and pass a narrow ribbon through 
the open loops and down the front, leaving sufficient 
for strings. 


EMILY. 


My Emily, my Emily! 
Full nine long years have gone 
Since I did write thine epitaph 
Upon the cold white stone. 


And yet I feel thee in my arma, 
Thy hot breath on my cheek, 
And thy tiny fingers trembling ask 
What thy parched lips could not speak. 


I hear thy sharp and suffering cry, 
Here in our wild-wood home, 

T hear thee ask, with drooping eye, 
“ Why does not sister come?” 


I want to hear about the flowers— 
About the snow-white dove; 


And I want to hear her tell of Him 
Who does young children love! 


I want to hear of bright blue skies 
That smiles o’er land and sea; 

And I want to hear of pastures green 
Where lambs skip glad and free. 


And so I told of birds and flowers, 
And lambs and pastures fair; 

And still [ hear her murmured “ yes,” 
Her half-breathed childish prayer. 


That was the last time Emily 
These tales could hear me tell, 

And I never found a listener since 
Who ’oved them half as well! 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


WE give two very beautiful costumes, this month, 
which we have caused to be engraved on steel as 
usual, and colored. We add to this the newest pat- 
terns for visites. All these are in advance of our co- 
lemporarves. 

Fic. 1—A Brinat Dress of rich white satin; the 
skirt very full, and plain, with a bias fold down the 
front trimmed with white silk buttons; corsage high 
and plain, with a trimming to match that of the skirt: 
demi-sleeves, plain at the top of the arm, and widen- 
ing gradualiy below the elbow, opening on the back 
of the arm, with an under sleeve of Brussels lace: 
a small Brussels lace collar. A long veil of white 
blonde, finished with a broad hem, and confined on 
the head by a wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fic. 1.—A Watxine Dress of Brocade silk: the 
skirt plain; the corsage high, and opening in front 
showing the chemisette: the sleeves long and tight, 
with a cuff of rich lace. A mantilla of maroon 
colored velvet, cut round behind, and finished with 
two falls of black French lace, the lower one being 
much deeper than the upper. A white silk bonnet, 
with a round face, and trimmed on the outside with 
a small bunch feather and white lace veil. 

Fie. mt.—Mariz AnTowetTTe Mantetet.—This 
style, which is exceedingly fashionable in Paris, par- 
takes partly of the shawl and partly of the mantelet. 
It may be either loose at the back or confined to 





the waist by a few plaits. Our pattern is of silk, in 
shades of green and black, and is lined with white. 
The trimming is fringe of a very rich pattern, and of 
two colors, the predominant tint being green, with a 
slight admixture of black. 

Fic. 1v.—Vicroria ManTeLet.—So called because 
first worn by the Queen of England. It may be made 
of silk of any dark hue. The trimming consists of 
bouillonnees of the same material. 

In ADDITION to these, two other choice patterns have 
been sent out to us. The first of these is the Marie 
Antoinette with a berthe cape. The cape is brought 
down in a point to the waist, where the mantelet is 
confined by two or three plaits. The mantelet is 
trimmed with narrow vandyked lace, headed by a 
double row of black silk braid. Another pattern, 
called the Hatdee Mantelet, is also very beautiful. 
The upper part, fitting closely to the figure, is cut 
round behind and comes down to a point in front. 
A full ruffle is set on the front part, giving the ap- 
pearance of a double wisite. The back part folds 
over the front and thus forms the sleeve. The whole 
is finished by four rows of silk braid. 

THE FASHION of mantelets may be said to be more 
than general—it is almost universal. Mantelets may 
be worn in the morning for neglige walking dress, 
and they are equaily well adapted to the most elegant 
promenade or carriage costume, the only difference 
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consists of the material of which they are composed. 


For neglige they should be of black, or of some dark 
colored silk; and, for the carriage-drive and promen- 
ade, silks of lighter colors are preferred, either to match 
the dress or not. These mantelets are ornamented in 


various ways. Some are very fully trimmed with broad 


frills, edged with fringe or passementerie; others, of 
the shaw! form, are more plain, and are trimmed 


arranged in bows on one side of the head, and finished 
on the opposite side with two flowing ends. 

Among Peterines we have observed one just im- 
ported from Paris, made to sit low and easy round the 
neck. At the back it has something the appearance 
of a berthe; but in front it descends in long ends, 
which are crossed on the bosom, then carried behind, 
where they are tied at the back of the waist. This 


with a single row of fringe, surmounted by bias folds, { pelerine may be made of worked muslin, trimmed 
braid, or narrow passementerie. The plainest are § with narrow lace; or it may be of silk, either black 


those trimmed with pinked frills. 

General Remarks.—Nothing very new in the way 
of cutting dresses has yet appeared. Coat-dresses as 
they are sometimes termed, or those which have tight 
backs and open in front, will be generally adopted for 
indoor wear. Many of these, as we stated in our 


September number, have a small point behind, nearly 


the size of that in front. The sleeves are generally 
made tight to the arm with a short cap, which stands 
out some distance from the sleeve. Dresses of heavy $ 
materials are made perfectly plain in the skirt, with $ 
the exception of a riband trimming occasionally up $ 
the front. When this trimming is made of rich bro- 
eade riband, with the colors corresponding to the 
dress, it is put on perfectly plain. 

Evenine Dressgs are generally cut with the corsage 
low in the neck, and finished with a rich berthe, or 
else the body is plain and a scarf is worn over it. 
The sleeves are quite short. The skirts are mostly 
flounced, or consist of two or three jzpes looped up 
‘with flowers, fruit, &c. Riband sashes are fashiona- 
ble. The riband should be very broad and tied in front, 
the ends sufficiently long to hang nearly to the bottom 
of the dress. The revived fashion of ornamental 
combs for confining the back hair in evening dress 
is rapidly gaining favor. Combs with tops of polished 
steel have been introduced, and they have a very light 
and pretty effect. Gold or gilt tops are also fashiona- ¢ 
ble; and on occasions requiring very full dress, the 
tops of ornamental combs are set with pearls or dia- 
monds. For a plainer style of costume, or for ordi- 
nary indoor dress, combs of tortoise-shell, either plain 
or carved, are almost universally adopted. A cotffure 
of riband is also at present highly fashionable. It is 
composed of very rich shaded colored riband, and is ; 
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or colored. If made of black, it may be trimmed with 
narrow lace; and if of colored silk, with a ruche of 
the same material. When the season becomes more 
advanced, this addition to the corsage, made of black 
velvet, and worn with a dress of colored silk, would 
have an elegant effect. 

Suiprers at present are the only things admissible 
for indoor wear. These are certainly more comforta- 
ble than the gaiter-boot. They are generally trimmed 
with large bows or ribbon, in colors corresponding 
with the dress, or in strong contrast with it. 

Scarrs are more in favor than ever. Elegant cash- 
meres, velvets, and rich woollen plaids, envelope the 
forms of our belles. No alteration has taken place 
in the shape of bonnets. Those trimmed with dark 
ribbon, have it simply crossed around the crown, the 
extreme richness of the ribbon making too much trim- 
ming look heavy. 

Brack Lace as a trimming for mantillas, dresses, 
has entirely usurped the place of facing, gimp, and 
buttons. 

The NEWEST DRESS MATERIAL is Poplin, which after 
all is only an old one revived. It generally comes 
richly watered, and has the effect of a magnificent 
watered silk. There are some plaid ones, however, 
in veryrich colors. Watered silks of Mazarene blue, 
garnet, dark green and purple, are among the elegan- 
cies in the way of dress. Brocades too are much in 
favor. Cashmeres and mousseline de laines in the 
richest and brightest colors, dazzle the eye. Palm 
leaves, and broad stripes of strongly contrasted colors, 
with rich flowers in them, are the prominent patterns. 
For morning dresses, French chintz of a bright scarlet 
or crimson ground with a palm leaf pattern, or a dark 
vine running through it, will be worn. 
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BY H. J. BEYERLE, M.D. 





My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord, 
When I rise from my couch of repose; 

To Thee will I bow ere the cares of this life, 

Ere the pains and the troubles of secular strife 
Shall their fetters and shackles impose. 


My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord, 
When the far-distant East shall appear 
In her silvery garment of glimmering light; 
Then, Father, oh, then shall it be my delight 
To approach Thee in praise and in pray’r. . 


My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord, 
When flowers and fruit-trees are bright 

With diamond dew-drops, like stars in the skies; 

My soul then shall blossom, bear fruit, and my eyes, 
Like dew-drops, shall smile with delight. 


My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord, 
With the songs of the birds shall it join; 
When the red-breasted wren shall chirp Thee its praise, 
And the blue-bird shall warble its beautiful lays, 
I will worship Thee, Father divine. 
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THE JEALOUS HUSBAND. 
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